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SABBATH MUSINGS. 


THE bell has ceased. While it tinkled among the rocks, my solitude 
was not complete, though no one is nigh. Now may I be freely wrought 
upon by sound and motion, stimulated and soothed by influences which 
man.can only interpret to me and not originate. Thou rolling sea! thou 
shalt be my preacher. Of old was that office given to thee. Wisdom was 
in her native seat before the throne of God when thy bounds were fixed ; 
and from her was thy commission received to be the measure of time, a 
erpetual suggestion of eternity, an admonition to ‘* rejoice ever . before 
lim.’’ Thine is the only unwearied voice : thy sound alone hath not died 
away from age to age; and from thee alone is man willing to hear truth 
from the day that his spirit awakes to that when his body sleeps for ever. 
By the music of thy gentle lapse it is thine to rouse the soul from its primal 
sleep among the flowers of a new life ; blossoms whose beauty is unseen, 
whose fragrance is unheeded, till at thy voice all is revealed to the opening 
sense, What tidings of the spirit are there which thou hast not revealed or 
confirmed by thy murmur in the sunny noon, or thy lonely midnight hymn, 
or by thy wintry swell, rousing the rocks to answer thee, and drowning the 
chorus of the blasts? Every other voice utters, and is again silent; men 
—s in vain and are weary : if they are regarded, they still become weary. 

he nightingale that sings far inland, nestles in the silence when the moon 
goes down. ‘These winds which tune their melodies to thine, pause that thou 
mayest be heard; and yonder caverns which sing a welcome to the winds as 
they enter, are presently still, But if thou shouldst be hushed, it would be 
as if Wisdom herself were struck dumb; to me, communing with thee in 
this lonely cove ; to the Indian in another hemisphere, now perhaps ques- 
tioning thee of the departed spirits he has loved, and of the Greater Spirit 
whom he would fain as and love better; to the babes and to the wise 
who tread thy shores to learn of thee in sport or in meditation. If at noon- 
day thou shouldst be stilled, men would look up to the sun to see it shaken 
from its sphere ; if at midnight, all sleepers would rise to ask why God had 
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forsaken them. It is awful to look abroad when the gloom of the night is 
drawing off, and to see thee still rolling, rolling below, and to know that it 
is thus when every human eye is closed. But what would it be to behold 
thee dead ! to strain the eye and ear to know if thy voice might not yet be 
overtaken afar! How oppressive would be the silence, how stifling the 
expectation, how hopeless the blank, if we should call upon thee and find 
no answer ! 

How marvellous is the relation between material things, and the things of 
the spirit with which they are linked, we know not how! Where any thing 
human intervenes, the connexion may be better understood than here, where 
all external things are as they would have been if I were Adam, a solitary 
living soul. In achurchyard, the remains of humanity tell of the destinies 
of humanity, and thoughts of life and death rise as ** by natural exhalation” 
from the ground we tread. Even now, the church-bell brought me tidings 
of the religious hopes and fears of many hearts: but, at this moment, when 
the wintry winds bear hither no human voices, and these everlasting rocks 
shew no impress of human foot, how mysterious is the power by which | 
gather from the scudding clouds the materials of prophecy, and find in the 
echoes new exponents of ancient truth ! 

Was it not thus, at least in part, that the chosen servants of God knew 
Him as the world knew Him not? The divine impulse being once given, 
was it not thus strengthened, till their souls could grasp more than we know 
of the past, and the present, and of that which is tocome? When Christ 
spent the night in prayer, was he ministered unto by forms which we have 
not seen, or by those with which we are familiar, beheld by him in loftier 
grandeur and intenser beauty? That which once appeared to his followers 
to be thunder, was to him an intelligible voice: and was it not thus also 
when he was alone? When he retired from the clamour of enemies and 
the narrow solicitudes of friends, was not the discord of the elements music 
to him because it told that his Father was with him ? When the lightnings 
of the hills played round his unsheltered head, were not they the messengers 
of peace who were sent to him? If the place where Jacob rose up from 
sleep was to him the gate of heaven, because the Divine presence was made 
manifest, what must have been the mountain where Jesus watched and 
prayed! More hallowed than Sinai, inasmuch as the new law was better 
than the old. More hallowed than even the Mount of Transfiguration, 
because the light disclosed beamed not on the gross, outward eye, but on the 
inner soul, 

And what a light! When was it first given? Did it come to him early, 
breaking afar off over the obscurity and perplexities of life, as yonder gleam 
touches the honzon beyond the gloom and turbulence of these waters? 
Did the first consciousness of his destiny come to him from above, or from 
within, or froma peculiar interpretation of tidings given to all? Was the 
mighty secret known to himself alone, or was there a mysterious sympathy 
with lis mother? Did she or did no one suspect his emotions when he 
first distinctly apprehended the extent of his privilege, when he first said in 
his heart, ** The world hath not known thee, but I have known thee’’? 
There is a fullness of meaning, a fervour of gratitude in these words, of 
which men seem not sufficiently sensible when they dwell on the griefs of 
Christ, or turn to the days of his glory for consolation. It is true, he was 
a man of sorrows, and it is natural in his case as in others, to mourn for the 
sufierer as well ast o reprobate the persecutors : but our sympathy ought to 
be regulated by the qualities of the mind with which we sympathize, While, 
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therefore, we are thrilled with horror, or shame, or grief, as we read how 
Jesus was insulted, and rejected by foes, and misunderstood and forsaken by 
followers, we should also remember that the mind is its own place, and that 
to him this place was a heaven. If we know any thing of the repose of filial 
dependence, of the delight of divine communion ; if we have felt the exqui- 
site satisfaction of submissive endurance and the energy of beneficent 
exertion ; any degree of the celestial consciousness of intellectual power and 
spiritual purity, we must be aware that these delights, immeasurably magni- 
fied, were the daily solace of Jesus. Where there is purity, there must be 
peace ; where there is devotion, there must be joy ; and to one whose purity 
had reached its last refinement, whose devotion was exalted to the utmost 
intensity, there must have been an abundant recompence even for woes like 
his. It is true, that we can enter little more into his griefs than his joys : 
for the objects of our hopes and fears are, for the most part, the transient 
events of life, and our sympathies are confined within a very narrow circle 
of interests and expectations. It was far otherwise with him who, knowing 
God as the world knew him not, was able to see the issue of many things 
from the beginning, and to sympathize in the varied interests of humanity 
to the end of time. What wonder that he found none to share his burden 
of sympathies when, even now, the bare thought of it is overwhelming ! 
When from an eminence he saw in vision all the kingdoms of the earth and 
their glory, his affections were also abroad, rejoicing with all who met to 
rejoice, and weeping with all who wept in the solitude of their homes, 
Knowing what was in men, their present griefs were his, their present joys 
were his ; he felt for them more than they knew how to feel for themselves, 
because he knew also what was in store for them. 

We could not endure such‘a depth of emotion, any more than we can 
appreciate the support which he had in a knowledge of the Divine pur- 
0SCS. 

He looked upon children as destined to run the race of life as their pa- 
rents had done before them, ignorant of their true end, rebellious under the 
mildest discipline, unconscious of the most unwearied benignity. How deep, 
how tender must have been his compassion! But more tender, more deep 
the joy of contemplating the issue of their wanderings, of anticipating the 
harvests which should spring from seed thus sown in tears. When he took 
the little ones in his arms, he knew that in some hearts he was kindling a 
flame which should not be quenched till it had consumed all impurities, and 
consecrated the altar on which it burned to the service of God. When he 
set a sinlesschild in the midst, how clear, how affecting a view must he have 
entertained of the approaching deterioration of this child’s mind, and of its 
gradual renovation, its far-distant confirmation in purity and peace! No 
one else knew as he knew through what strifes, what salutary griefs, what 
hurtful enjoyments, what weariness, what transports, what tremblings of fear 
and hope the spirit must struggle in its passage to heaven: none could, 
therefore, feel such compassion, No one else knew the issue of this 
struggle, or could, therefore, adequately rejoice in the destination of human 
nature. ‘To the elements alone could he confide the expression of his emo- 
tions. He came forth alone; for there was no one to join in his petitions, 
or to comprehend his thanksgivin 

Jerusalem was rejoicing in the mirth of her multitudes when he wept 
over her. The multitudes were astonished, as they would have been if the 
could have known the serenity with which he looked on many forms of evil 
which to them seemed monstrous. Beneath the stars he had learned to see 
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things which yet were not, as though they were, and on the sounding 
shore had been told that the ways of God were not as the ways of 
men, ‘Therefore, when be came back into the cities he saw with other 
eyes than all around him. He saw many blessings in the shape of infirmi- 
ties unquietly borne and eagerly shaken off, and knew perhaps that secret 
tears contained a more benignant influence than the smiles by which they 
were chased away. The sufferers might believe, as we believe, that all 
things work together for good : .to Jesus yet more was given : he saw it. 

Under what an aspect must society have appeared to him! The course of 
public affairs must have spoken an intelligible language to him, when he 
compared it with intimations from within. When he went up to the feast, 
year after year, how distinct must have been the evidence of gathering cir- 
cumstances, how well-defined the shadows of approaching events as the 
consummation drew nigh! To us, no employment is so delightful as to 
trace out the Divine purposes in past events which were once mysterious ; 
to mark the historical revolutions of states, and the varying fortunes of 
individuals ; to look back keenly through the vicissitudes of our own lot, 
and observe how temporal changes have wrought out spiritual stability : but 
this is as nothing compared with the privilege of recognizing more extensive 
purposes in events which were, to all others, yet contingent. He saw that 
through the sufferings of confessors, the sacrifice of martyrs, and the evils 
which it was his office to foretell, new adherents should be continually 
gained to the little flock who should at length outnumber the sands on the 
sea-shore. He saw how every impulse of every mind was appointed to carry 
on the grand scheme of salvation; how all outward changes, all inward 
workings, were to contribute to the establishment of the gospel. Yet this 
insight into the destinies of society was learned in solitude: surely in a 
solitude like this, sanctified by the sanctity of his own soul.—The winds are 
rising, and the caverns are thundering amidst the dash of the waves. ‘There 
is a deep and holy joy even to me, amidst this turbulence. How much 
deeper and holier to him who saw more vividly how all things were alive 
with the Divine presence! When he walked the deep, tempestuous like 
that which tosses before me now, when he trod the pastures of the valley, 
or looked on the fields white for harvest, or on that glorious type of himself, 
the light of the natural world, he saw in these forms a signature which is 
not fully legible to us, and received from them promises which we cannot 
yet understand. 

Yet though these promises are not fully comprehended, though we cannot 
measure the griefs or estimate the sublime enjoyments of such a sensibility, 
combined with such a destiny, as that of Jesus, must not our sympathy be 
improved, our brotherhood with him strengthened, by studying as he stu- 
died, and resorting where he retired? The same book is open to me that 
he loved to look upon, and to which he perpetually referred those whom he 
taught. The same voice is now pealing louder and louder on my ear, to 
which he stood to listen by might and by day. The impulse to interpret it 
has to none been given in an equal degree, but yet itis given. Why, else, 
are men now collected in churches and on the hill-side to worship >. Why 
is the calm of the Sabbath spread over the land ? Why, else, is this 
mighty roar to me like the voice of the Saviour to John when he heard it 
as the voice of many waters? Why, else, is there a Sabbath at sea as well 
as on land ; a gathering together to pray and praise where there is no bell 
to announce the day ? In yonder noble vessel, now scudding, and now 
pitching among the winds and waters, there is, perhaps, an assemblage for 
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worship : and if the voices should be drowned in the grander music of the 
elements, many there will retire where they can be alone, as I am, with 
God and the teachers he sends to human hearts. This impulse, if che- 
rished, may lead to knowledge of which men yet dream not; may stimulate 
to vigour, of which none, but the supremely favoured, have been yet con- 
scious. Hail, then, thou voice of wisdom, shouting from the deep and 
echoing from the shore! Rouse in me all the power that the world hath 
laid asleep! Revive in me that which I have already learned, and teach 
me more! While I am silent amidst this mighty chorus, breasting the storm 
as the steadfast rocks, speak, and [ will hear ! 





VERSES. 


YE have gathered around the same kind, friendly hearth, 
Ye have answered the sounds of each other’s glad mirth, 
Ye have cradled and pillowed your heads on one breast, 
The same gentle music hath lulled you to rest, 

The same mother blest you ; ye woke to rejoice 

In the same kindly tones of that mother’s soft voice. 


And years have rolled on—some have left their pure home 
Whose memory clings round them wherever they roam— 
Oh! thus like a spirit, fond dreams of the past, 

Will haunt us, and float o’er us e’en to the last. 

Sad thoughts of the loved ones of life’s early days, 

A flower-scent, a voice, or an echo may raise. 


Once more ye have met— but ye met not in gladness— 

Ye all met save one; oh! that meeting was sadness ! 

She who nursed you—who loved you—who soothed you in sorrow, 
Lies calm in that slumber that knoweth no morrow ;— 

Ye have heard the last blessing a mother may speak— 

Ye stand in a silence her voice may not break. 


Long, long may ye tread in the world’s giddy round, 
Bright hopes, and new joys, and fair prospects abound ; 
But ’midst all the treasures the cold earth can pour, 

Ye shall pine for the love that can meet you no more. 
The wreathed ocean-shell for the sea makes its moan, 
Even so shall ye yearn for that mother’s kind tone, 


But he who hath gone to the bright “ father-land,” 
The loved one, the lost one, the pride of the band ; 
Oh! speak not his name with a sorrowing voice, 
He hath passed to his God, and ’tis yours to rejoice. 
To the portals of heaven his spirit will come, 

To meet his blest mother, iad welcome her Home. 


ELLEN LEGH, 
Kenilworth, November 12, 
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ON HOME MISSIONS. 


THE maxim, though like every other it is liable to abuse, is true, in all 
its applications, that charity begins at home. We condemn not the efforts 
that various Missionary Societies have made in foreign lands. We deem 
the efforts actually made good, while we think they might have been better, 
And better in our judgment they would have been if made first at home, 
and then abroad. A drunkard is a bad preacher of sobriety, and a nation 
of which the majority is Christian only in profession, is a sorry herald of the 
gospel. However this may be, the duty of Unitarian Christians lies, we 
doubt not, in the immediate sphere in which they are placed. Their actual 
means are inadequate to the support of foreign missions, and the resources 
which they can command may, in our opinion, be employed to by far the 
best effect under their own immediate superintendence. We would not, 
indeed, have this remark to be interpreted as if we disapproved of all mis- 
sionary exertion in distant lands. On the contrary, as openings present 
themselves, it is doubtless the duty of Unitarian Christians to improve them, 
But, at present, the main effort of the Unitarian body must be made at 
home. Of the nature of the effort which seems desirable, and of some in- 
ducements to its being undertaken, we shall now briefly speak. 

It is a home effort. The field is not the world, but our native land. We 
are convinced that competent preachers sent through the country to declare 
the unadulterated gospel of Christ, would be largely rewarded for their la- 
bours. What has been in this way effected, is only a tithe of the harvest 
that awaits the sickle, provided those who are sent go forth in the spirit of 
their work, with their souls kindled by gospel love, and intent on winning 
souls to Christ ; provided they preach not the peculiarities of a theological 
system, but the gospel. Yet thes mission is more comprehensive than what 
we chiefly wish to recommend. We have limited missionary labours to this 
country. We are not yet satisfied. We would limit them to each parti 
cular city, to every one’s sphere, almost to every one’s house. We see 
good, and are thankful for it, in efforts to convert the Heathen, in efforts to 
Unitarianize these kingdoms, But we covet more. We want to see the 
gospel sending forth a light into every dark place. We want the sounds of 
its ministers’ voice to pass beyond the confines of narrow walls, and to 
make themselves heard in the mass of the population, in the cottage and the 
hovel, beside the poor man’s hearth, yea, in the ears of the houseless and 
the outcast. We want the influences of the gospel to go forth from ten 
thousand channels into the bulk of society as the pure and life-supporting 
air breathes forth from every green thing on the earth’s surface, ministering, 
silently but efficiently, slowly but incessantly, strength and vigour to every 
animated being. In a word, we want to see all Christians bestirring them- 
selves to promote Christianity, each one labouring in his sphere to promote 
the gospel, each one labouring in his house, in his neighbourhood, to do the 
work of a missionary, and those who have ability, supplying the means of 
sending out men mighty in the Scriptures, and full of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ, not into distant parts, but into the dark places of our large 
towns; yea, into every dark spot throughout the land. The effort we re 
commend, we repeat, is a home effort ; it is an effort to send Christian men 
tC a Se cis tad Chinn eon 
a a comer: ns nt om hristian influences, into every home, in every dis- 

, y city own, where they are not found. Let us see if there 
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On Home Missions. 79 
are not some considerations that recommend the adoption of the plan we 
have now suggested. 
The adoption and pursuit of the plan of home missions must be in the 
hands of those only who measure their approbation by the amount of good 
effected, We make the remark, because we know that in pursuing home 
missions, their friends must forego nearly all the aid which the imagination 
lends to exertions in foreign lands, The amount of that aid it is not easy to 
compute. By scenes such as foreign missions put before the eye, the ima~ 
gination is powerfully affected. The dauntless and enterprising spimt of 
him who goes forth braving the perils of earth and ocean, the very distance 
of the scene of action, countries shrouded in darkness, or lighted only by the 
lurid torch of fiction, appearing to the European mind as the land of Ca- 
naan did to the spies of the Jewish army—a land of giants—a land in which 
all the forms, whether of good or evil, are magnified into grotesque, terrific, 
or sublime proportions;—all this in home missions must be foregone. No 
appeal can be made in favour of their objects to the sense of curiosity ; no 
wonderful details given of new modes of life, new forms of superstition ; no 
gorgeous descriptions made of Hindoo abominations, temples seemingly co- 
eval with the earth that they oppress ; Juggernaut and his murderous car 
crushing as its wheels roll on the self-devoted victims to the God ; ascetics 
voluntarily exposing themselves to the burning rays of an Eastern sky, or 
holding their bodies for days and months in a posture causing — tor- 
ture ; the state of wretchedness and abasement in which myriads drag on 
their existence ; the infant and the sire exposed to the merciless beasts or 
the as merciless waters ; the widow and the lighted pile on which, with 
horrid cries and maddened spirit, she immolated herself in the very spring 
of life;—these and similar topics, true as they are fearful, must be fore- 
gone, and instead you must be content with common forms of ignorance, 
vice, and wretchedness—forms to which 1 fear their very commonness ren- 
ders men insensible ; yes, their commonness, that which ought of all things 
to kindle and sustain our sensibilities, which ought to open every good 
man’s mouth with words of pity and admonition, and put into every good 
man’s hand the consecrated staff of the gospel, that he might, by us more 
than magic influence, diffuse peace and holiness among the ignorant and 
depraved. The aid of the imagination we have said must be, at least in 
part, foregone; but if men have minds to be impressed and hearts to be 
touched, home missions are of a nature to secure their warmest sympathies. 
The sphere which they open out lies around you. The need of benevolent 
exertion you can clearly ascertain with your own eyes. The nature of the 
evil is Open to your own inspection, and an accurate knowledge of the dis- 
ease may lead to the application of a suitable remedy. Whether the evil be 
regarded, or the success of attempts for its removal, you are in no danger of 
being imposed upon by vague and deceptive statements. Palpable facts, in- 
stead of loose generalities, will be in your possession, There before you is 
the evil, not clothed with the gaudy colours of the imagination, but in all 
the vivid and fearful attributes of reality. ‘There at your very doors is the 
evil—heathen vices in a Christian country, ignorance with its endless train 
of calamities ; there you behold the brutal husband, the neglectful and neg- 
lected wife, the children a prey to disorder, strife, and filth .growing up to 
infest society, to add the last drop to the cup of their parent’s misery, to de- 
Stroy every vestige of God’s image in their minds, and to peril their ever- 
lasting welfare. Ob, to think of the thousands that there are in this country 
equally debased, miserable, wretched, as we have now described, is enough 
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to make the heart of the reflecting man to bleed. These unhappy beings 
surround us; they are on the right and on the left, before and behind. 
Here is idolatry in its worst effects : the service of sinful and debasing pas- 
sions. Here is Heathenism in its horrors without its elegancies, Think of 
the native capabilities of these degraded creatures ; imagine them before 
you rich in the sacred effects of the gospel ; look into a household walking 
in all the commandments of God blameless; behold the children arise to 
diffuse and multiply peace and righteousness ; set before the eye of your 
mind the appearance of parents, and children, and children’s children, stand- 
ing at the bar of Christ and welcomed to the presence of the Creator. These 
glorious effects you may produce—this vast reward may be the price of your 
labour—this new creation, more delightful even than the first, more replete 
with the elements of good—this divine work you are permitted to carry for- 
ward, and under the aid and blessing of God to complete. The whole of its 
progress you may watch—and see the chaos of moral darkness and confusion 
arrange its discordant elements, grow bright with the divine radiance of the 
sun of righteousness, and green and fruitful under the quickening breath of 
God's holy spirit. | 

The mode which has been now recommended is that which Jesus him- 
self adopted. He came to his own himself, and to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel he first sent his apostles. The whole ministry of Jesus was 
confined to the children of Abraham, and it was only when they had re- 
jected the counsel of God against themselves, that the gospel was offered to 
distant nations. Nor would the apostles have been able to fulfil their mis- 
sion among the Heathen, had they not received supernatural assistance. To 
such aid Christians of this day can make no pretension, and therefore their 
first duty seems to le where they can best operate without it. Their first 
duty, we say, because in that sphere they can with the same resources effect 
the most — For whom can men most readily influence but those of like 
habits and feelings with themselves, those to whose minds a common tongue 
gives an immediate access, those whose prejudices being known can be 
effectually encountered, whose wants can be supplied because they are ob- 
vious, whose diseases can be removed because their origin, effects, and re- 
medy, experience has fully declared? And in what place can the good 
man have so much influence as where he has spent his life, where his family 
and connexions are the living heralds of his praise, where the influence of 
his own character is aided by that of his friends and associates >. Such an 
one appears clothed with the power not of one man but of a host. He 
speaks with the united voices of all his countrymen who share in his excel- 
lences and patronize his exertions. Sent by many, he speaks not only his 
own but their sentiments. He acts for himself, and he acts as a representa- 
tive. He speaks as a man, and he speaks as a misstonary. He uses his 
individual influence, and he uses the influence of thousands, And of thou- 
sands too, it must be observed, who live and breathe in the very country 
and before the eye of those whose regeneration is the object to be secured— 
of thousands whose motives admit of no sinister interpretation, not of such 
as are almost lost from existence by reason of an intervening hemisphere, 
who are known only by the hearing of the ear, and suspected perhaps of 
aiming by spiritual arms at temporal dominion. No; in the home mission 
it Is not a stranger seeking intercourse with a stranger, aided by no kindred 
feelings, habits, or interests, but it is a citizen seeking the good of a citizen, 
a neighbour of a neighbour, a brother of a brother, those whose interests are 
idissolubly linked together. 
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On Home Missions. SI 


It is of importance to remark that the alternative to the plan now sug- 


gested is not the adoption of another perhaps equally, perhaps more, benefi- 


cent, but the continuance of ignorance, vice, and misery. Long enough to 
set its inefficiency beyond a question has that mode of Christianizing the 
people been tried, which consists in building places of worship and sup- 
porting stationary ministers. Such a remedy 1s wholly inadequate. It does 
not reach the disorder. Good as it is for certain objects, it leaves almost 
untouched the evils of which we have complained; while the very persons 
who most need the aid of the Christian minister, the greater part of the 
working classes of society, to whom of all others religion would prove a 
solace and a friend, these keep at a distance from the means of improve- 
ment, and pass their days in alternate labour, vice, and misery. We say, 
therefore, that such must be sought, or they will not be found. There must 
be a going forth into the highways and the hedges, into the moral wastes of 
our towns, and a compelling of the miserable dwellers there to come into 
the fold of Christ. This must be done ; we must, as Jesus did, go about to 
seek and save that which is lost, or thousands of our countrymen, of our 
fellow-creatures, of our brethren, with their families and their descendants, 
will be left to brutalize in ignorance and vice—in themselves miserable, to 
their neighbourhoods a pest, to their country a dishonour, to Christians a 
disgrace. 

It may be thought that our Sunday-schools and our Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions meet and remedy the evils of which we have complained. But what 
is the fact? Are the evils actually removed ? Does not an increase of po- 
pulation bring an increase of crime? In truth, our schools keep at a dis- 
tance from the evil almost as great as that at which our churches stand. 
And for our Mechanics’ Institutions, the same may be said, with this in ad- 
dition, that the instruction which they supply is not of the nature required— 
is instruction which may teach men how to increase, but not how to use 
their means, how to controul the elements, but not how to controul their 
own passions. Something more is needed, and that something is of all 
other things the most important. Moral and religious aid the people need, 
and without it we fervently hope they will not longremain. Shall it be said, 
that an age which spent every passing year immense sums on the conversion 
of the Heathens, and provided intellectual food for all who chose to come 
and take thereof, left multitudes in that very country where these beneficent 
efforts originated, left multitudes in the very depths of moral and spiritual 
degradation ? Alas! the reproach we have already incurred. It hes full 
and large upon us; how long? The Unitarian body will, we hope most 
ardently, do something to remove the foul spot. We speak not now of 
proselyting. The effort we call for is not only a home, but a moral or spi- 
ritual effort. We recommend no compromise with error, but solely the 
exhibition of the pure gospel of Christ. In the Christian armour we would 
have the soldier of Christ to go forth warring every where against moral 
and spiritual wickedness, that moral, spiritual, and domestic peace, may 
take the place of moral, spiritual, and domestic misery. 

Something has already been done by other denominations, but the effort 
actually made is insignificant compared with the existing evil. Glad, there- 
fore, shall we be, if haply so pleasing a vision rises before our sight, to wit- 
ness Unitarian Christians actively and generally engaged to bring about a 
moral regeneration among the irreligious poor ; glad to see our missiona- 
ries, men of God, stationed in neighbourhoods where their aid is needed, 
and visiting the population from house to house, drawing them by the cords 
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of love to the God of mercy and the Saviour of the world: Meanwhile, 
every good man can do something. Without the means of doing good, the 
real Christian cannot be. The sphere in which he moves will supply him 
with ceaseless opportunities of promoting morality and religion. Let them 
be well improved. Let the missionary spirit, that 1s, the spirit of benefi- 
cence, the spirit of Christ Jesus, be in every professor of his name, Let 
each one do what he can. More is not required. OQ, if this advice were 
followed, how much would be done! A little good done in ten thousand 
places would prove a moral blessing, great as is the power of the nurturing 
rain descending in the smallest drops. Too many are kept from doing 
what they can, because unable to do what they would. But if all were to 
do what they could, the aggregate would far exceed the wishes of the most 
sanguine. And if we of these latter days are unable to kindle again the 
sun which, in the age of apostles and apostolic men, shone in full glory in 
the world, let us by uniting our several tapers strive to rival the milder and 
pleasing radiance of the starry host. Our duty is not to refuse a less, be- 
cause unequal to a greater good, but to do what we can and leave the result 
with God. Our American brethren have set us a good example. ‘They 
have appointed at Jeast in one town a Christian minister to the poor, the 
neglected, the outcast. Abundant is the reward of his labours, abundant 
his own satisfaction therein, and the satisfaction of those who strengthen his 
hands in his truly beneficent and Christian undertaking. Soon may Lon- 
don and Manchester and Liverpool and Bristol be blessed with domestic 
Missionaries, labouring in a like spirit, and with like success, to those of Dr. 
‘Tuckerman, of Boston ! 





THE FRENCH SECT OF SAINT SIMONITES AND THE ‘** NEW CHRIS- 
TIANITY’’ OF ITS FOUNDER. 


OuR interesting and enterprising neighbours across the channel are not 
content with overturning the Bourbon dynasty and terminating, it may be 
hoped for ever, the long reign of arbitrary misrule ; they seem disposed to 
push bold and new principles in different directions, and inclined to carry 
out some to a length which may alarm the timid and stagger even the cou- 
rageous reformer who has not been accustomed to consider the subjects of 
his attention, whether political or religious, with a mind altogether unfettered 
by former associations and prepossessions. Disenthralled as they are, it 
can hardly be expected that they will not run into some extravagances and 
excesses which the deliberate and cautious reformer of our more phlegmatic 
temperament may regret ; but it may, nevertheless, be useful for us to watch 
the course which they take, wherever we see that which is worthy of imita- 
tation to imbibe a portion of their spirit (and much there is both to admire 
and imitate) ; and if from any superior advantages which we have long en- 
Joyed’ our aon are 9 wr respects more correct than theirs, a more inti- 
mate acquaintance and mutual in in] 
be renee on both sides, o ase rye nnaaneeR 

We observe with pleasure, that in the midst of political contentions neither 
the absurdities and corruptions of the Catholic C 1urch, nor the more pre- 
vailing and almost universal scepticism which has been the wretched alter- 
native, have been able altogether to extinguish the strong natural bias of the 
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human mind to religious feeling. With free political institutions, the tram- 
mels of bigotry and superstition must soon be broken through ; those who 
have long felt their absurdity and insufficiency are alive to the importance 
of a purer and a better faith, and many are anxiously looking round to find 
a sure path for their feet. Religious liberty being established, we shall 
probably, ere long, see numerous sects arise, as different from any which 
lave preceded as are the institutions which give them birth. One which 
seems disposed to take the lead is the subject of this notice, and some of its 
leading principles are well calculated to gain for it considerable attention. 
Already crowds of auditors,* nobles, deputies, persons of rank, considera- 
tion, and talent, flock to hear the eloquent expositors of this doctrine ; some 
persons of considerable ability write in its support; one at least of the public 
journals strenuously advocates its principles ; and there are some indications 
of its extending in the provinces. Founded as their principles are on the 
two greatest and best rules of human conduct, love to God and love to man, 
in the largest sense, we cannot but so far as these are well applied wish 
them God speed ; this we may do without being considered to admit all the 
conclusions at which they arrive, or to sanction all the enthusiastic feelings 
in which they may indulge. They have caught a glimpse of the glorious 
light of eternal truth, but as yet they seem hardly to know whence it came ; 
its animating spirit they feel ; they seem to !uxuriate in the enjoyment of the 
benevolent principle ; but confounding the dark veil of Catholicism, by which 
to them Christianity has been so long obscured, with the ame and heavenly 
spirit which is its essence, they have discovered one of the brightest gems 
of the celestial gift, and call it an improvement of their own. An improve- 
ment it is, and no trifling one, on the selfish, exclusive principle which has 
too often assumed the form and usurped the claims of pure Christianity ; but 
this needs not, nor admits of, any improvement in itself, however much its 
professors have fallen short of acting up to its principles. There is one sin- 
gular feature in the proceedings of this sect, that although their leading 
object is the amelioration of the lower classes, they admit into their society 
only persons of some influence, either from their station or their talents, 
Betore we enter on a view of their opinions, it may be well to furnish our 
readers with a slight sketch of the founder of the sect, abridged from a 
memoir drawn up by one of his followers. 

Five years since a philosopher died in poverty, abandoned and forgotten. 
Throughout a life of labour and sorrow, crossed by tempests, but devoted 
to the love of truth and the study of humanity, to the development of its 
moral laws, its progress and future condition, this man met only with de- 
rision and ingratitude; but he still persevered, establishing his principles, 
never foiled, never despairing, even to his latest sigh which he breathed 
out attended only by one faithful disciple, and two or three friends; and 
yet at the present moment, in the midst of parties, factions, thrones fallin 
and fallen, there springs up a numerous and powerful school which acts nad 
speaks only to spread the name, the doctrine, the words of Saint Simon. 
Surely so striking a fact demands attention, Who is this man who comes 
to life again after so obscure a death ; whose doctrine developed and spread 
by an extensive proselytism threatens religion and politics with complete 
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* The Messager des Chambres states, ‘‘ On Sunday, 23rd November, nearly 
3000 persons attended the meeting of the Saint Simonites, in their Hall in the Rue 
Faithant. M. Barrot, a young student, pronounced a very cloquent discourse on |i- 
berty and religion,” 
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revolution ? What is this school, active, indefatigable, full of strong con- 
victions, elevated talents, which, every day recruited and strengthened, 
writes, preaches, teaches, braves all the force of ridicule, returns the con- 
tempt it meets, and marches forth openly to the conquest of society ? 

Claude Henry, Count de Saint Simon, was born at Paris in 1760. He 
was of the family of Saint Simons, on whom Louis XIII. showered his fa- 
vours, and which, in the time of Louis XIV. and the Regent, had an illus- 
trious representative, whose voluminous work proved him to be one of the 
distinguished writers of the age. Henry de Saint Simon was proud of his 
birth, and often referred to it. On one occasion he disclaims literary pre- 
tensions, and says, “ I write as a gentleman, a descendant of the Counts of 
Vermandois, as heir to the pen of the Duke de Saint Simon.” Again, 
elsewhere he says, “ Whatever there is greatest in deeds or in sayings, has 
been done or said by gentlemen. Our ancestor, Charlemagne, Peter the 
Great, Frederic the Great, the Emperor Napoleon, were born gentlemen ; 
and the thinkers of the highest order, Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, and New- 
ton, were all gentlemen.”” There are few details of the infancy of Saint 
Simon. In one of his letters he begins the narrative of his life in 1777, 
when he entered on the military profession. Two years afterwards he went 
to America, and served under Bouille and Washington. To a youth full of 
enthusiasm, and who at the age of seventeen made his servant wake him 
every morning with the words, ‘ Rise, Count, you have great things to do,” 
a new world and a revolution was an interesting spectacle. He conversed 
with Franklin, assisted at the emancipation of a great people by arms, and 
was from that moment convinced that the revolution of America indicated 
the commencement of a new political era, and would introduce important 
changes into the social order of Europe. He remained five years in Ame- 
rica, proposed to the Mexican government a plan to unite the two seas, 
which met no encouragement, returned to France, and travelled in various 
arts of Europe, directing his attention to important and useful undertakings. 

le was not drawn into the vortex of the revolution, but remained calm ; and, 
as he says, ‘ thought of founding a grand establishment of industry, and a 
scientific school of perfection.’’ Count Redern, a Prussian, joined him in this 
enterprise ; but wanting the strong benevolent impulse of Saint Simon, soon 
relinquished it, and the latter turned his attention to science. Then he per- 
ceived the necessity of a new philosophical system, and conceived the plan of 
laying the foundation of the French school. After some years’ intense study in 
France, he visited England, at the peace of Amiens, and afterwards Ger- 
many. In 1808 he published ‘ L’Introduction aux Travaux Scientifiques du 
19¢ siécle,”’ an admirable work, but little known, only 100 copies having been 
printed to distribute among literary friends; in 1810 he published * Pro- 
: aa whey Encyclopédie.” In the dedication to his nephew, 
Dae ' Simon, an original enthusiasm appears, unequalled even in 
iderot. in politics he first published, in 1814, a pamphlet, ** De la Ré- 
organization de la Société Européenne.”” New and striking views of histo- 
- — a this tract of 120 pages, which ends with the passage so 
often quoted by his school,—** The golden age is not behind but before us ; 
fe pay ny ono ORY oy 
1815, in conjenction y th uM = we must smooth the road for them.”’ In 
nion sur les Mesures a’ prend a es poke egy ag: xm 
urged his favourite iB say ; al a eg sa 
beer tadith walrtte te alliance with England was indispensable ; 
ghsh ought to be, from the similarity of their institutions, princi- 
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les, and interests, for the future, the natural allies of France : this, a few 
weeks before the battle of Waterloo, was any thing but popular. The year 
1817 produced * L’Industrie,”” also with M. Thierry and another fellow- 
labourer; in this work he considers the parliamentary and representative 
system as only a passage or transition between the feudal state of society and 
a new order of things which will be introduced by industry. ¢ L’Organiza- 
teur,”’ in 1819, presents an historical picture from the eleventh century, with 
systematic inductions for the future ; and a pamphlet on elections appeared in 
1820. ‘Le Systéme industriel’ followed; in this there are some fine de- 
velopments of his theories and beautiful passages on individuality and liberty, 
with some most luminous applications of history to the future. He warned 
Charles X., in 1822, in ** Les Bourbons et les Stuarts,’’ not to trust to cour- 
tiers and nobles, but to unite himself intimately with the now privileged 
classes, or his fall would be inevitable. ‘* Le Catéchisme des industriels’’ 
appeared in 1823-4. Still Saint Simon was not heard ; constitutional strug- 
gles drowned his voice ; disdain, mockery, forgetfulness, and poverty, were 
the price of his labours. He ardently loved glory and mankind; man was 
deaf to his appeal, glory delayed its approach, and was destined only to grace 
his tomb. How frightful the smile which agitates the lip of a man of ge- 
nius, brooding over the ingratitude of his age! The struggle must have been 
terrible in the breast of Saint Simon, for he sunk under it, and rejecting life 
with invincible disgust, resolved to destroy himself. ‘The blow was struck, 
but was not mortal. Since death escaped him Saint Simon understood that 
he had yet something to do ; he wished to live: raised from the abyss, a re- 
ligious sentiment inspired him, which vivified, sanctified, and renewed his 
existence ; he became the prophet of the law of love. ‘* Le Nouveau 
Christianisme’’ appeared. He died in 1825. After entering so profoundly 
into the conception of God and religion, he obtained an unalterable tran- 
qtillity of mind; and he felt secure of his future glory, of the prevalence of 
his ideas, and of the welfare of society. An hour before his death, having at 
his bedside his single, faithful disciple, and two or three new friends, for his 
old ones had forsaken him, mastering his sufferings, he exhorted them, * Be 
of good courage, the pear is ripe, you will gather it; the sequel of our la- 
bours, the religious part, will for some time be misunderstood ; Catholicism 
is Opposed to science, and a similar opinion wil be eutertained with regard 
to all religious professions; but go forward constantly, and remember, that 
energy is essential to accomplish great designs.”’ 

The “ Nouveau Christianisme,”” in the form of a dialogue between the 
** Conservateur’’ preserver, or adherent of ancient forms, and the * Nova- 
teur,”’ the advocate of the improved system, begins with the declaration of 
belief in God, and in the divine origin of Christianity ; insists on the dis- 
tinction to be made between the divine principle, which, as regards human 
conduct, is resolved into one, ** that men should act towards each other 
as brethren,” and the complicated systems, which are the innovations of 
priests, and which, although they may have had their use in the infancy of 
the church, require from time to time to be renovated. Society, therefore, 
should be reorganized on a principle which will be most conducive to the 
physical and moral welfare of the most numerous class—the poor; ‘ in 
this, and this alone, consists the divinity of the Christian religion.’’ The 
primitive church is held up to admiration, and is declared infallible for the 
age in which it existed. The great falling away is dated from the 15th 
century, as the period when the desire of temporal power almost annihilated 
all that was spiritual; from that time the clergy was no longer Christian, 
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all their opinions, morals, and dogmas, were heretical, being founded on 
the false basis of temporal power and aggrandizement. The Christian reli- 
gion, as at first instituted, had only a limited and incomplete organization, 
acknowledging the law of force, where it inculcated the rendering to Cesar 
that which belonged to Caesar, whilst new Christianity, in its perfection, 
ought to found all power, temporal as well as spiritual, on the law of bro- 
therly love. The new system, as well as the old heretical ones, should have 
its moral code, its forms of worship, its dogmas, its clergy, its head ; but its 
morals must be considered as of the first importance, the modes of faith and 
worship must be esteemed only as accessaries to fix the attention of the 
faithful on its moral principle. 

The author then proceeds to review the Catholic and the Protestant (Lu- 
theran) religions, to shew wherein they have deviated from and corrupted 
the truth, Four principal accusations are brought against the Pope. 

That the instruction given to the laity did not lead them to true Chris- 
tianity. 

That the education of the priesthood was not such as to render them 
capable of directing their flocks in the right path; theology, or the art of 
arguing on their dogmas, being alone cultivated, and in every other kind of 
knowledge the clergy being surpassed by the laity. 

That in his civil government he pursued a system more injurious to the 
moral and physical interests of his poor subjects than any lay prince. As an 
instance of the corrupt practices, he notices the fact of a baker being fined 
in Rome for selling bread too cheap, because most of the bakehouses be- 
longed to some of the cardinals. 

That he established and protected the two institutions of the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition. ‘* The spirit of Christianity is mildness, goodness, charity, 
and, above all, sincerity; its arms are persuasion and demonstration ; the 
spirit of the Inquisition is despotism and rapacity, its arms violence ahd 
cruelty ; the spirit of the society of Jesuits is egoisme, the exercise of uni- 
versal dominion over clergy as well as laity, and its arms are secrecy and 
deception,” 

‘The impulse given to civilization in the 15th century, by the discovery 
of America and other causes, produced laymen of distinguished eminence 
in various branches of science and art; the influence of commerce was 
more extensive, and the clergy no longer maintained that mental ascendancy 
which had long been the source of their influence. ‘* The divine founder of 
Christianity had commanded his apostles to labour unceasingly, to elevate 
the lower classes of society, and to diminish the importance of those who 
were invested with the rights of power and legislation. Up to the 15th 
century the church followed this Christian direction ; almost all the cardinals, 
and all the popes had been taken from the plebeian ranks, and often from 
families pursuing the lowest avocations ; by this policy there was a constant 
tendency to diminish the importance of the aristocracy of birth, and to 
substitute that of talent. At the end of this century the system was alto- 
gether altered; the spiritual power ceased to struggle with the temporal, it 
no longer identified itself with the lower classes, but adopted for its object 
the preservation and enjoyment of the riches acquired by the labours of the 
church militant. For this purpose it made with potentates this impious 
compact : * We will employ all our influence to establish for you arbitrary 
power; we will declare you kings by the grace of God, we will teach passive 
obedience, will establish the Inquisition and the Jesuits, which will secure 
the ascendancy of the rich over the poor; and, in return for this treason 
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against the interests of those whose rights our divine Founder had especially 
charged us to defend, we require you to preserve to us the possessions which 
have been the fruit of the apostolic labours of the church, and we desire to 
be maintained by you in the enjoyment of the honorary and pecuniary privi- 
leges which have been granted to us by your predecessors.’ ‘This compact, 
which has not enough engaged the attention of philosophers, took place in 
effect when Leo X. ascended the papal throne ; before this time indulgences 
had been granted as rewards for undertakings useful to society, such as the 
construction of bridges, roads, &c. Leo threw off the mask, and declared 
publicly that the produce of the plenary indulgences, which he charged the 
Dominicans to sell for the Holy See, should be appropriated to the toilette of 
his sister. Thus stood the only European religion when Luther began his 
insurrection against the Court of Rome. Luther rendered an immense 
service to civilization; but for him papacy had completely subdued the 
human mind to superstition, in extinguishing all morality. But, in his 
reforms, Luther left much to his successors. ‘The Lutherans are accused of 
heresy, in having adopted a system of morals far below that which is suitable 
to Christians in their present state of civilization, To establish this our 
author examines four important questions. 

What was the state of society when Jesus commissioned his apostles to 
reorganize the human race ? 

What was its state when Luther effected his reform ? 

What was the reform then necessary to restore the papal religion to that 
of Jesus and his apostles ? 

In what did the reform of Luther consist ? 

These questions are discussed at considerable length, and the conclusion 
drawn is, that instead of adopting the measures tending to increase the social 
advantages of the Christian religion, Luther restored it to the points whence 
it started,—he rendered it independent of the social system, and recognized 
force as the power from which all others must emanate ; the clergy were re- 
duced to the situation of humble suppliants of temporal authority, and the 
most pacific tendencies were rendered wholly dependent on men of violent 
passions and warlike pursuits. The Protestants are then accused of adopting 
an inefficient form of worship. ‘To attract and stimulate the attention of 
mankind, it is considered necessary to cultivate eloquence in the preachers ; 
the poets should second their efforts, by furnishing choice pieces for recital 
in chorus, so as to render all the worshipers preachers to each other. Mu- 
sicians, painters, sculptors, and architects, should all lend their aid to excite 
in the soul sentiments of fear, hope, and joy; whereas Luther reduced 
worship to simple preaching, banished all ornament, suppressed music, 
and all that is calculated to affect the passions. An erroneous system of 
faith is then charged against Protestants, attributed to undue attention and 
regard to the Bible, without duly considering to what extent it was particu- 
larly adapted, and how far it was limited, to the initiatory state in which it 
was promulgated—the undue use of it is then charged with a tendency to 
carry back the mind too much to a low state of civilization, instead of lead- 
ing it forward, and adapting it to an improved state of society ; it is also 
accused of tending to foster desires of an equality in society absolutely im- 
practicable, and of discouraging a system by which men of the highest 
ability in the arts, sciences, and industry, may best promote the interests of 
the lower classes. 

Towards the close of the first part, we have a declaration of the firmest 
conviction that the intelligence which brought forth so sublime a doctrine 
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eighteen hundred years ago, must have been supernatural, and that this 
affords the firmest assurance that Christianity is a divine institution, and that 
God will grant his special protection to all those whose labours are devoted 
to the diffusion of his sublime, fundamental doctrine ; and it concludes with 
a long address to the European monarchs forming the Holy Alliance, and 
finally exhorts them thus : 


PRINCES, 


Listen to the voice of God which speaks to you by my mouth ; become 
good Christians. Cease to consider mercenary soldiers, nobles, heretical 
clergy, and perverse judges, as your ae supports. United in the name 
of Christianity, know how to fulfil all the duties which it imposes on poten- 
tates; remember that it commands them to employ all their powers to in- 
crease as speedily as possible the social welfare of the poor. 


The details and developments of the institutions, forms of worship, and 
scheme of faith and morals, are promised in a subsequent part : these, with 
the present views and proceedings of the sect, may claim our attention on 
some future occasion. We have here aimed to give a concise and accurate 
idea of a work which is cited as a text-book by an energetic, active body of 
men, whose opinions will have some weight in the revolution which seems 
in course of operation in the views, political, moral, and religious, of France, 
and, in different degrees, throughout the civilized world. ‘That it is on the 
whole a vast improvement on the mummeries of Catholicism, on the chill. 
ing, selfish spirit of nominal Deism and practical Atheism, and on the thirst 
for military glory, which have been so long in the ascendant, none can 
doubt. Although there may be some crude ideas and some untenable posi- 
tions, the obligations of the second commandment are strongly enforced, 
and often in a new and interesting light. 

We should have been far better pleased and satisfied if the foundation . 
stone of all religion, the first great commandment, had not been so much 
overlooked, and if the animating motive of a future life with which it was 
the peculiar object of Christianity to stimulate the moral and mental powers 
of man, had been allowed its due importance. Still, where the call on the 
benevolent principle is so strong, where the advancement of the best inte- 
rests, moral, mental, and physical, of the great mass of mankind is the system, 
where the divine authority of the Christian revelation is maintained, a great 
deal of true practical Christianity must be diffused. And if by the appeal 
to the passions, and the cultivation of the most delightful of all the human 
affections, some enthusiastic extravagances may arise, we will hope that they 
may be tempered by the better principles, and serve only as stimulants to 
the attention and regard of the careless and selfish, so that on the whole the 
most Important interests of man will be essentially promoted, 
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LINES BY MR. LUCKCOCK,. 


SIR, 

THe circumstances under which the annexed verses were written, you 
may, perhaps, admit asa sufficient plea for their insertion in your moral, 
's well as theological and critical Miscellany. It is now ex actly half a cen- 
tury since they were penned ; I was at that time in my 20th year; and as 
they were intended solely as a moral pledge to myself for my future conduct, 
they have not undergone the correction of a single word. I attempted to 
make them interesting to my heart, and thus create a guarantee to my 
principles ; and whatever aberrations I may subsequently have made, 
(Heaven knows their number and extent,) I hope [ am not under a delu- 
sion in saying, that I have never lost sight of my good resolves. The ex 
cellence of the example may make some > amends for the mediocrity of the 
composition ; and your readers may pardon the egotism, for the sake of the 
opportunity thus afforded of calling upon the youthful class of the present 


day, to “ Go and do likewise.” 
JAMES LUCKCOCK, 
December 21st, 1830. 


HAPPINESS. 


Celestial Happiness !—may I presume 
(To thee desirous to be better known) 
To step within thy portals, and illume 
My anxious mind from thy all-cheering throne ? 


Shin’st thou complacent on a chosen few, 
Who never courted thine auspicious smile ; 
Who, born to affluence, no plans pursue, 
And (save in dissipation) know no toil ? 


Then indolence is bliss; but full as well 
Might stagnant waters purify and clear : 
Conviction soon each slothful mind must tell, 
No weight is worse than lassitude to bear. 


In Grandeur’s envied path to guide our way, 
And shine, as glittering stars, among mankind ; 
Is this content >—its giddy votaries, say,— 

Or but a shadow, fleeting as the wind ? 


Can splendid trophies, rais’d from wasting wars, 
Give heart-felt peace while laurel crowns the brow? 
Alas! the gencrous heart must mourn the cause 
That for one’s weal requires another’s woe. 


Does he alone possess the golden prize, 

Whose only study is to hoard up wealth ; 

Who every comfort to himself denies, 

Nor thinks gold dearly bought with loss of health ? 


Delusive choice! So might the goaded slave 
Be richly blest in India’s torrid mine ; 
Who has no hope of rest but in his grave ; 
Denied the poor indulgence to repine. 

VOL. V. H 
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Happiness. 


Let gay, fantastic Pleasure boast her sweets, 
And spread her net for unsuspecting prey ; 
While, without intermission, she repeats 
Her luring song—‘* Ye mortals, come away ; 


« Leave all your cares, your troubles all forget ; 

And pay your homage to your festive Queen ; 

Enjoy this moment, leave the rest to fate— 

Come, come and taste life’s most enchanting scene !"’ 


Ah! trust her not, beware her specious wiles ; 
Remorse attends close-treading in her train ; 

Her rose-strew'd path, cheer’d by her sweetest smiles, 
Leads on to ruin, infamy, and pain. 


Where, then, ah where! shall inexperienc’d youth 
Th’ unerring guide to Happiness e’er find ? 

How oft do reason and the clearest truth 

To headstrong passion tamely yield the mind ! 


No vain delusion now would fancy paint— 
No idle dreams enthusiastic tell ; 
Experience, truth, and reason, all consent, 
That active goodness will the prize reveal. 


’Tis this can mitigate our greatest ills ; 
Our dearest joys sublimely can improve ; 
The voice of discontent it sweetly stills, 


And breathes tranquillity and boundless love. 


This gives a firm cement to Friendship’s bond ; 
Each social, generous feeling opes to view ; 

It pours the balm of pity in each wound, 

And flies unask’d, preventing worth to sue. 
Base Envy, sickening at another’s joy ; 

And Malice, sharp corroder of the mind ; 

And foul-mouth’d Slander, ever to destroy 

Fair Reputation’s honest fame inclined ;— 


At Virtue’s first approach, abash’d they fly, 

And in their place a gentle train succeed ; 
Forbearance mild, Good-will, warm Charity, 

Each generous thought, each heart-approving deed. 


In conscious dignity the mind she bears ; 
Of intellectual pleasures shews the worth ; 
Forbids to stoop to sordid, grov’ling cares ; 
And points to joys above this fleeting earth. 


Virtue adds grace to Beauty’s brightest bloom, 

It smooths the brow of venerable age ; 

From Death’s cold pillow scatters every gloom, 
And borne in triumph quits this chequer’d stage. 


This is the fountain—this the source from whence 
is al , . 
rh’ exhaustless stream of pleasure ever ran ; 
rhis gives ‘* a conscience void of all offence, 
- 
In sight of God our judge, as well as man.”? 
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Ye happy few ! whose bosoms God-like glow, 
All nature wears to youa smiling face ; 
Serene and placid all your moments flow, 

And every zephyr wafis a tide of peace. 


Then let not little ignorance repine, 

Nor deem the ways “of Providence amiss ; 

To conscience every act and thought resign, 

And kings with gold in vain would buy your bliss. 


In this shall meditation then agree, 

And shall not practice prove the mind sincere ? 
Shall folly, weakness, inconsistency, 

Than cool deliberate choice, more strong appear ? 


T’ improve each good, to check each base desire, 
From prejudice and superstition free,— 
To this may I with ardent hope aspire ; 

And, daring to be virtuous—happy be ! 


ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES.* 


THESE are interesting volumes. The facts detailed are as novel and 
striking to the European reader, as would be to him the aspect of the glo- 
rious islands of which they speak, and the style is as transparent as the 

waters by which they are surrounded, The writer is evidently a man of 
singular ability. He has written a book in which the scholar and the 
humble Christian may be equally delighted. And he has not written a 
book because he had a book to write. Tle i is not, as are so many writers of 
the present day, a manufacturer of books. He has written because his mind 
was full, and because he felt that in writing he might do honour to the 
missionary cause. ‘That cause we identify with the cause of Christ, and 
heartily do we wish it God speed, whatever sect of Christians may lead the 
way. And more credit will, we are sure, redound to that sacred cause from 
the volumes now before us, than all the inflammatory speeches and misguid- 
ing reports of many of its misjudging friends. ‘The general fact of the sud- 
den changes which took place not long since in favour of Christianity in the 
South-Sea Islands, we suppose our readers to be acquainted with. Those 
who wish to know the details, we refer to Mr. Ellis’s work, designing to 
limit our notice of the volumes to such passages as may appear most suitable 
to the pages of the Repository. 

We are not a little surprised to find so judicious a writer as Mr. Ellis as- 
serting that, in reference to the conversion of the ignorant Heathen, ** Chris- 
tianity must precede civilization.””? His own volumes afford to our minds 
the disproof of the statement, and from their contents, and from other 
sources, we should be disposed to affirm that Christianity and civilization 
must proceed together, hand in hand, step by step, but that if either pre- 
cede, it must be some degree of civilization. 

The labour bestowed on the Society Islands was for a long time fruitless. 


* Polynesian Researches. By William Ellis, 2 Vols, London, Fisher, 
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Fifteen years passed away in exertions the most energetic and well-sus- 
tained, and produced not one true convert. All the servants of the Mis. 
indeed, equally persevering. Some withdrew 
from the vinevard on account of the difticulty of working the soil, and the 
absolute want of any reward. In the Greenland Missions also the Moravian 
brethren laboured for five or seven years patiently and diligently, without 
making the least favourable impression on their hearers, Nor are insiances 
wanting of persons who entered on the work not having fully counted the 
cost, and who soon therefore withdrew from it in disappointment and dis- 
gust. Nay, ina few cases, missionaries have become profligates. MN ere it 
our object to heap together cases of failure, we could easily effect it. But 
we merely wish to make this general allusion to the subject in order to re- 
mind those who triumph over the withdrawal of Mr. Adam from the mis- 
sionary work, that they are challenging an investigation which may turn out 
to their disadvantage. We have no satisfaction in exhibiting the failure of 
our Christian brethren in their honourable labours. We wish they could 
say the same of us. But we must not, we will not, allow the cause of truth 
to suffer in our hands by reason of the implication which they labour to 
propagate, that all the failures are with us, and all the triumphs with them, 
and that, therefore—such is the inference—our cause is radically bad, and the 
hand of Heaven against us. ‘There has of late been no little sneering at the 
cause of Unitarian Christianity in India, A sneer is not a Christian grace, 
and there is in all cases a danger of its turning into tokens of vexation and 
regret. Let us look'at facts. Rammohun Roy informs us, in the year 1824, 
that ** the Baptist missionaries in Calcutta confess openly that the number 
of their converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed four,” 
and ‘the Independent missionaries of this city, whose resources are much 
greater than those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge that their exertions for 
seven years have been productive only of one convert.’”? Let us turn from 
him to Mr. Adam. ** The result of my own observations, of my examina- 
tion of the different missionary accounts to which I have had access, and of 
my inquiries from those who, in some cases, have had better means of 
knowing or of being informed than myself, is, that the number of native 
converts, properly so called, now living, and in full communion with one or 
other of the Protestant Missionary churches, does not exceed three hundred. 
It will give me pleasure to see it proved that there are nearly a thousand 
baptized natives; but it will not surprise me if an accurate investigation 
should shew that the number of such persons is even less than that which I 
have stated.’’ Three hundred native converts then are the only actual fruit 
of all the labours of all the missionaries of ail the Protestant churches, ex- 
cept the Unitarians. And how many have they? William Roberts has a 
congregation of not less than fifty native and adult converts, and there are as 
many more in the vicinity of Madras, who, from the distance of their abode 
from the chapel, are able to attend at the services only occasionally, and 
some, perhaps, hardly at all. At Secunderabad, Chiniah is the minister, and 
much the same may be said of him and his district. We offer these as ap- 
proxumations to the exact truth, They are made on the authority of Wil- 
ham Roberts’ son, now in England. Waiting for accurate details, we are 
content to take the sum-total at one hundred and fifty, and then the Unitarian 
body with only two missionaries, both natives, neither possessed of learning, 
or riches, or power, have one half as many actual native converts as are 
possessed by all the Protestant Missionary churches in India. This astound- 
ing fact may well stop the mouth of gainsayers, and lead Unitarians to hope 
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in a greater harvest, when, as quickly we trust they will be, their labourers 
are more numerous. 

The question of the chief points ins'sted on by the missionaries in their 
religious teaching has been agitated. We do not find much said in these 
volumes on the Trinity. Jehovah appears to have been exhibited to the 
natives as distinct from Jesus Christ ; though in one instance at least, the 
two are confounded. In reference to other points of reputed orthodoxy, 
the evidence of the work is clear enough. 


“Their aim had always been to exhibit fully, and with the greatest 
possible simplicity, the grand doctrines and precepts taught in the Bible, 
giving each that share of attention which it appeared to have obtained in 
the volume of revelation. God they had always endeavoured to represent 
as a powerful, benevolent, and holy Being, justly requiring the grateful 
homage and willing obedience of his creatures. Man they had represented 
as the Scripture described him, and as their own observation represented him 
to be, a sinner against his Maker, and exposed to the consequences of his 
guilt. The love of God in the gift of his only-begotten Son, as a propitiation 
for sin, and the only medium of reconciliation with God, faith in his atone- 
ment, and the sinner’s justification before God, were truths frequently exhi- 
bited: the necessity also of Divine influences to make the declaration of 
these truths effectual to conversion.” 


Now, there is a sense in which we ourselves could take this as the expo- 
sition of our creed, But the conventional meaning of the words as they are 
used in the quarter whence this book comes, and to which it is chiefly ad- 
dressed, requires us to declare, that though the missionaries taught not Cal- 
vinism, they taught orthodoxy—orthodoxy, we grant, reduced in its tone, 
and divested of somewhat of its repulsiveness—still the prevalent orthodoxy 
of the day. Nor do we doubt that if Mr. Ellis was called upon to explain 
himself more fully, he would expand the above statement to a size, and de- 
velop from it features, that would be as little acceptable to the Unitariaus, 
as conformable to the teachings of the gospel. * In this connexion we may 
adduce some illustrations of the shrewdness of the natives on the subject 
of religion, and the unsuitableness of some of the points of orthodoxy to 
the unperverted inind, 


“They felt interested in their destiny, (Adam and Eve’s,) and asked 
whether after the fall and expulsion from Paradise they had repented and ob- 
tained pardon ; and at one time, when, in answer to this question, it had been 
stated that there was reason to believe that they had obtained forgiveness and 
were now in heaven, the native inquired how Adain’s crime could affect his 
posterity after the guilt contracted by it had been removed even from the 
perpetrators of that crime.” 

Another proposed the following query : 


** You say God is a holy and powerful Being, that Satan is the cause of a 
vast increase of moral evil in the world, by exciting or disposing men to sin. 
If Satan be only a dependent creature, and the cause of so much evil which 
is displeasing to God, why does God not kill Satan at once, and thereby pre- 
vent all the evil of which he is the author?” ‘* The duration of sufferings in- 
flicted on the wicked in the future state was occasionally introduced, and 
more than once I have heard them ask if none of their ancestors, nor any of 
the former inhabitants of the islands, had gone to heaven. ‘This to us and to 
them was one of the most distressing discussions upon which we entered,” 
‘We could perceive a painful emotion among the people whenever the sub. 
ject was introduced ”  ** One on which we could not dwell with composure.” 
* This feeling on their parts has been at times alinost overpowering, and has 
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either suspended our conversation, or induced an abrupt transition to some 
other topic.” “ The doctrine of the resurrection of the body has ever ap. 
yeared to them, as it did when announced by the apostle to the civilized phi- 
osophers of Athens, or the august rulers in the Roman hall of judgment, as 
a fact astounding or incredible. Of another world, and the existence of the 
soul in that world after the dissolution of the body, they appear at all times 
to have entertained some indistinct ideas, but the reanimation of the moulder- 
ing bodies of the dead, bordered, to their apprehension, on impossibility.” 


The welcome which missionaries to foreign lands have at first received, has 
ofien been misinterpreted into a willingness to hear the gospel, when, in 
fact, it was owing solely to a desire of improving by the superior skill of the 
new-comers in the mechanical arts. An instance given by Mr. Ellis may 
serve to illustrate this remark. A chief of the Society Islands remarked, 
that the missionaries ** gave the people plenty of talk and prayer, but very 
few knives, axes, scissors, or cloth.” This desire may, indeed, lead to 
something better. ‘ Their’? (the missionaries’) ‘ acquaintance with the 
most useful of the mechanic arts, not only delighted the natives, but raised 
the missionaries in their estimation, and led them to desire their friendship.” 

In every clime the great principles of human nature remain essentially the 
same. Our readers will remember who asked, ‘* Have any of the rulers 
believed 2°’ ** They scoffingly asked the missionaries if the people of 
Matavi had attended to their word ; if the king or any of his family had cast 
away Oro; declaring that when the king and chiefs heard the word of Je- 
hovah, then they would also.” 

The vices of those who have conveyed missionaries, or the supply of their 
wants, to the stations in Heathen countries, have always proved a serious 
obstruction to the spread of the gospel. 


“The ravages of disease, originating in licentiousness or nurtured by the 
vicious habits of the people, and those first brought among them by European 
vessels, appeared to be tending fast to the total destruction of Tahiti The 
survivors of such as were carried off by these means, feeling the incipient 
effects of disease themselves, and beholding their relatives languishing under 
maladies of foreign origin, inflicted, as they supposed, by the God of the 
foreigners, were led to view the missionaries as in some degree the cause of 
their suffering, and frequently not only rejected their message, but charged 
them with being the authors of their misery by praying against them to their 
God, When the missionary spoke to them on the subject of religion, the 
deformed and diseased were sometimes brought out and ranged before them 
as evidences of the efficacy of their prayers, and the destructive power of 
their God. The feelings of the people on this subject were frequently so 
strong, and their language so violent, that the missionaries have been obliged 
to hasten from places where they intended to have addressed the people. 
Instead of listening with attention, the natives seemed only irritated by being, 
as they said, mocked with promises of advantage from a God by whom 80 
much suffering had been inflicted.” 


_ We wish that all idols, idols of Christians as well as Heathens, the idols 
in the heart as well as in the temple, had suffered the same fate as Oro: 


a They (the soldiers) entered the depository of Tahiti’s former god—the 
priests and people stood around in silent expectation; even the soldiers 
paused & moment, and a scene was exhibited analogous to that which was 
witnessed in the temple of Serapis in Alexandria, when the tutelar deity of 
that city was destroyed by the Roman soldiers. At length they brought out 
the idol, ey mee him of his sacred coverings and hichlv.valued ornaments, 
and threw his body contemptuously on the ground. It was a rude, uncarv 
log of aito wood, about six feet long. ‘The altars were then broken down, 
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the temples demolished, and the sacred houses of the gods, together with 
their coverings, ornaments, and all the appendages of their worship, come 
mitted to the flames. The temples, altars, and idols, all round Tahiti, were 
shortly afterwards destroyed in the same way. The log of wood, called by the 
natives the body of Oro, into which they imagined the god at times entered, 
and through which his influence was exerted, Pomare’s party bore away on 
their shoulders, and, on returning to the camp, laid it in triumph at their 
sovereign’s feet. It was subsequently fixed up as a post in the king’s kitchen, 
and used in a most contemptuous manner, and, finally, it was riven up for 
fuel. This was the end of the chief idol of the Tahitians, on whom they had 
supposed their destinies to depend; whose favour kings and warriors had 
sought; whose anger all had ¢ eprecated; and who had been the occasion of 
more bloody and desolating wars, for the preceding thirty years, than all other 
causes combined.” 

Those who wish to see the following remark illustrated and expanded, we 
refer to Mr. Ellis’s pages: ** Traditions of the deluge have been found to 
exist among the natives of the South-Sea Islands from the earliest periods of 
their history.”’ 

Mr. Hume labours to discredit miracles by adducing the alleged testi- 
mony of experience against them. ‘The experience of the natives of these 
Islands was against the existence of ships without ‘* outriggers,’’ which are 
attached to all their canoes. Ships devoid of this, to them, essential appen- 
dage came, and what then was the testimony of their experience worth ? 
We cite the passage to which we have made allusion. A prophet “ pre- 
dicted that in future ages an outriggerless canoe’’ would arrive in the Islands 
from some foreign land. Accustomed to attach that appendage to their 
single canoes, they considered an outrigger essential to their remaining 
upright upon the water, and consequently could not believe (on Mr. Hume's 
principle) that a canoe without one would live at sea. The chiefs and others 
to whom Mani delivered his prophecy, were also convinced in their own 
minds that a canoe would not swim without this necessary balance, and 
charged him (on Mr. Hume's principle) with foretelling an dmpossibility / 
But when they saw the European vessels, their scepticism departed, and they 
‘‘ unanimously declared that the prediction of ‘Mani was accomplished, and 
the canoes without outriggers had arrived.’’ They have another prophecy 
from the same source, that a vessel without ropes shall come among them, 
which Mr. Ellis thinks the visit of a steam-boat would lead the natives to 
declare fulfilled. 

The volumes contain descriptions of natural scenery, as uniform in ex- 
citing interest as they are diversified in character. And with all their va- 

rious beauty, and with no little really fine writing, we never detect the 
rhetorician. The effect which the passages produce is not the result of art, 
but arises from their being a faithful and unlaboured transcript of the 
beauties of nature. But engaging as are these pictures, there are others 
which we prefer; we allude to the descriptions of moral and religious 
changes which are either detailed or implied in this interesting and valuable 
work, But the volumes must be read to obtain any thing like an adequate 
idea of the change which has been effected. 
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A PARABLE. 


In the depths of a cave young Lire awoke as if from sleep. 

And because she knew not whence she was, or whose hand had awakened 
her, she gazed intently towards the darkness behind her, and softly said, 
** Whence am I ?” p 

When none answered, she lifted up her voice and cried aloud, “* Whence 
am I >”’ 

The cry resounded through the depths of the cave, and was heard in lower 
depths, and lower, till it died away into silence. 

Yet was there no reply. 

Then the spirit turned towards the mouth of the cave. Roses hung around 
it, and the vine put forth its clusters among the roses. ; 

One stood without, watching till young LiFe should come forth into the 
sunshine. When she saw the angel, she marvelled at the beauty of his 
countenance, and said, 

** Comest thou from the depths even as I >” 

And the angel answered, ‘* Thou hast arisen out of darkness, but I dwell 
in the midst of light. Thou art but now awakened ; but | have gone to and 
fro for ages of ages. I am from Him who awakened thee, and my name 
is Love. Fear nothing, for I can guard thee whithersoever thou goest. 
Call on me, and I will be nigh.” 

Then seeing that the spirit looked on the flowers and fruits that hung 
around, he smiled, and laid aside the palm-rod that he bore, and gathered of 
the roses as many as she would: and the fruits which hung aloft he held 
within her reach. 


When she went forward, at length, the whole carth was fair before her. 
She roved the meadows, and bounded over the hills, and trod the paths of the 
groves till she was wearied and athirst. 

Then she looked around for the angel, but she beheld him not. 

Remembering that he had promised to come when she had need, she 
called on his name ; and he was there. 

And he rebuked her, saying, ** Are there not messengers sent unto thee 
from above and from beneath, and thou regardest them not ? Wherefore 
art thou faint, when they are around thee who shall renew thy strength ?” 

Then LiFe gazed steadfastly, and saw that a multitude of spirits was near. 
They uprose from the flowers of the field, and thronged the thickets of the 
forest. ‘They issued from the abyss, and came down from among the stars. 
They sang amid the clouds on the mountain-top, and their music floated 
on the still lake, 


When the young spirit held out her arms, they came unto her, and minis- 
tered unto her more and more continually. 

The angel Love also blessed her. When her path lay through the sultry 
desert, he made a shade for her with his wings. He opened a way for her 
in the tangled wilderness, and soothed her when the tempest burst around 
her head, 

When she asked, ‘ Shall there be always snares, and burning heats, and 
tempests ?"’ he replied, 


** Nay; but fora while. When thou art on yonder summit, a cloud shall 
bear thee where such things are not.” 


As she drew nigh the mountain, they that thronged around her went 
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back one by one, so that when she reached the summit, behold ! she was 
alone. 

And she saw a thick black cloud rolling towards her, and fearing to be 
swept away, she clung to the earth, and cried fearfully to the angel ; but he 
was no where seen. 

Then the skirts of the cloud hid from her the gay, bright earth; anda 
heavy chill fell on her. 

And as the damps compassed her round about, one looked forth brightly 
from the cloud and smiled. 

It was the angel. He held forth his hand, saying, 

¢ Though thou hast ofttimes forgotten me, behold me here in thy utmost 
need,” 

Then was revealed bright glory within the cloud, and the spirit sprang into 
it eagerly. 

And as they sailed away into the ether, the angel cleft the cloud with his 
rod, and shewed unto his charge the path she had traversed. The glory in 
which she lay fell upon it, and made it wholly beautiful. ‘The waters which 
had been dark now gleamed, and the tangled forests waved majestically in 
the golden light. 

When she looked upwards, she saw how the radiance spread unto the 
depths of the heaven till her dazzled eye could see no further. 

‘“‘ Fearest thou 2’ said the angel, as she bowed her head; ‘I lead thee 
unto Him who awakened thee out of darkness.”’ 

“T would fain behold him,” she replied ; ‘* and what should [ fear when 
I am with thee ?” 


LETTERS FROM GERMANY, 


(Nos, VI. and VII.) 


Sir, Heidelberg. 

A very valuable posthumous work was published at Halle about three 
years since, containing a course of theological lectures delivered at that 
University, in 1790, to more than two hundred and fifty students, by the 
late Professor Dr. George Christian Knapp. ‘The name of Knapp is justly 
held in great veneration by the orthodox portion of the Lutheran Church, 
which he might be said to represent; and his learning, talents, and virtues, 
secured to him a higher degree of respect from all, than is often accorded to 
the best and wisest men by those who differ much from them in their reli- 
gious opinions. The Editor is his son-in-law, Charles Thilo, Theological 
Professor at Halle. His preface contains many interesting notices of the 
author's opinions, studies, and writings. Knapp was, from the first, more a 
philological than a metaphysical theologian. When a student, it was his 
great endeavour to acquire whatever learning and knowledge should be 
possessed by an interpreter of the Old and New Testaments. This was 
proved by his Disputatio ad Vaticinium Jacobi, Gen. xlix. 1—27, before 
the completion of his academical years at Gottingen; by the Disputatio de 
Versione Alexandrina in emendanda Lectione exempli Hebraici caut? ad- 
libenda; and especially in his translation and illustrations of the Psalms, of 
which the first edition was published at Halle in 1777. He resolved to be a 
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biblical theologian solely. This was partly the result of his earliest educa. 
tion. His father, walking in the steps of Spener, laboured to substitute a 
simple, biblical, and practical mode of theological instruction, instead of 
that scholastic method which had prevailed in the seventeenth century, 
Besides his father, Knapp had Semler, Nosselt, Schutze, and Gruner, as his 
tutors at Halle ; and afterwards, at Gottingen, Walch, Zacharia, Miller, and 
Michaelis. With the latter he maintained epistolary correspondence. He 
had as contemporaries engaged in the same good design, such men as 
Ernesti, Heilmann, Doderlein, Less, Morus, Seiler, Michaelis, Storr, Gries- 
bach, in whose writings he found a rich treasure of biblical and practical 
theology. Steady in his original determination to acknowledge no sources 
of religious knowledge but the Holy Scriptures and the right use of reason, 
the metaphysical systems of Kant and other philosophers had little influence 
on his theological system. Hence he had few alterations to make in his ex- 
position of it, when it was completed after the most careful and exact exe- 
getical and historical studies. It has been reported, indeed, on oral testi- 
mony, that his views of Christian doctrine underwent a great change as late 
as 1794, after he had several times repeated his theological course. On this 
report his Editor remarks, ‘ that, as far as he knows, Knapp never used 
refinement or subtilty in explaining scriptural expressions in a_ heterodox 
manner ; that his philological integrity would never allow it; and that there 
are no evidences of the pretended change either in his first publications, or 
in his latest exegetical productions.* The first impressions on his mind 
and heart, which are so influential on the future character, were, as he was 
wont to acknowledge with pious gratitude, entirely of that sort which are 
most remote from a light and careless manner of thinking with respect to 
religion and morality. They were calculated to cherish Christian faith, and 
an early and deep sense of the importance and obligation of religion, without 
depressing the natural vivacity of the youthful mind. At the University, his 
teachers and models were men who maintained what is essential to the creed 
of theirchurch, and their influence upon him was certainly neither weak 
nor transient. At the same time, it was scarcely to be expected that the 
lectures of a Semler and a Gruner should not raise doubts in his mind, 
which might be in part strengthened and increased when, afier entering 00 
his office as a Theological Professor, he continued his studies independently. 
It could hardly be otherwise in a young man who felt a lively interest im 
the incications of the a literature of that age. These doubts, 
however, and his departure from the old discipline consequent upon them, 
never went so far as either to enfeeble his faith as a believer in revelation, 
or his purpose as a purely biblical theologian. When he declared himself 
more decidedly in his later years on the side of certain views and doctrines, 
which with progressive illumination have been generally given up, the 
greater freedom of his earlier days was the more sedulously contrasted with 
it, and the ditlerence misjudged by those who either could not, or would 
not, apprehend the reasons of it.’’ In a journal of the year 1787, the Edi 
tor placed Knapp in the list of enlightened theologians, and added, ‘ that, 
a8 a theologian, he is almest unshackled with prejudices : prudence only 
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. : I observe that he has given a place in his lectures to Nosselt’s exposition of 
Col. it. 9, “* In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Nosselt ¢%- 
plains the expression of the fulness of divine instruction which is given to maa 
throngh Christ, and that in a plain and substantial manner, (cwuatinws,) not figa- 


ratively, by shadows aud obscure images, as in the religion of Moses. 
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and natural timidity held him back from an open declaration.”’ It is re- 
marked by our Editor, that as to prudence and natural timidity, those who 
knew Knapp more intimately, will easily find the names which would be 
more justly applied to him. The following is one of the latitudinarian 
passages which he more lately omitted : ‘* Since the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
is very obscure, so that many doubts must arise in the minds of thinking 
men; since also in no one place in the Bible is it stated in all its extent, 
but must be collected from comparison of many passages, it is highly 
wrong to accuse of heresy, or exclude from salvation, such persons as, after 
a careful and honest examination, cannot find the Athanasian doctrine in the 
Bible. According to the principles of sound moral judgment, they incur 
no danger by involuntary error and ignorance.’’ ‘This passage was excluded 
by the author from the last copy of his lectures; yet it betrays no alarming 
excess of liberality ; and the facts which it affirms, that the doctrine is ob- 
scure, and that a formal and full enunciation of it cannot be found in any 
one place in the Bible, were not and could not be disputed by himself, or 
by any other man. In the section on the Trinity in the present work, the 
spirit of the first passage is preserved, excepting the last part of it. I sub- 
join the concluding paragraph : ‘* There are in the Divine Nature three who 
stand in inseparable connexion with one another, and are equal in glory, 
which three, however, taken together, are but one God. What is dark and 
mysterious in the doctrine proceeds from this, that no clear and satisfactory 
answer can be given to the question, in what sense and in what manner the 
three have the Divine nature in common, so as to be but one God. When 
the learned, with the help of their philosophy, tried to determine this in va-- 
rious ways, different ideas and illustrations of the doctrine necessarily arose, 
and from them strife and contention, On account of their different defini- 
tions, they accused one another of heresy, each excluded the other from a 
state of salvation, and in this conflict they commonly forgot to estimate and 
to inculcate what, according to the Scriptures, is the principal thing, namely, 


. a) . . ¥ . ’ 
the doctrine of the unmerited blessings which we owe to the Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghost; and to apply the doctrine to the heart as a source of hope 
and joy. This is the great truth, which every disciple of Christ must be- 
lieve from the heart, and this is the use which Christ requires them to make 
of it, But he never propounded the doctrine to mere speculation and inves- 
tigation, and therefore established no such formulary as might produce them. 
It is quite certain, from the history of the three first centuries, that during 
that time there existed no form of words in general authority which defined 
the sense or prescribed the terms in which the doctrine must be received by 
all members of the orthodox church. ‘Thus we find even in the fathers of 
the church universal, in Justin Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and 
others, ideas and expressions very different from one another, and from 
those which were decreed afterwards in the fourth century. It was not till 
that century that scholastic and metaphysical formularies were determined 
and authorized by law, which from that time have been bound up in eccle- 
siastical creeds. This was effected in that age by Athanasius, and at the 
Nicene Council, in opposition to the Arians. What is now called the Atha- 
nasian Creed does not belong to Athanasius. It is a production of the fifth 
century, and was first attributed to Athanasius in the seventh century, — Its 
declaration, * that whosoever does not think thus on the Trinity cannot be 
saved,’ must be rejected; for the great body of ordinary Christians, who 
follow the Nicene language, think commonly of three Gods under the three 


persons, whatever pains the religious teacher may take to guard them against 
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it. But this is quite contrary to the doctrine of the Scriptures, and to that 
of the Creed; and it is altogether a great theoretical error. Must we then 
deny, that any who are in this theoretical error can be saved ? Since, if 
they are pious Christians, they will be saved even in this error, so will those 
who maintain other wide views and forms of expression respecting the same 
doctrine, provided they sincerely believe in Christ, and do what he has 
commanded, and make a saving use of the blessings which we owe to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. No man is saved by theological formularies, 
or holding fast any forms of words. We must conclude, that the hypothe. 
ses and definitions of the schools have nothing to do with the instruction of 
the people and of the young, since they cannot be made intelligible to them, 
but rather occasion great confusion and perplexity of thought. So judged 
once the Emperor Constantine (Epist. ad Arum, ap. Socr. I. 7) : * Such 
questions must not be commanded by any legal necessity ; they are not even 
to be trusted to the hearing of all.’ It would be well,” adds the Lec- 
turer, ** if he had continued ever after faithful to this rule.”’ 

The history of theology forms a very interesting and instructive part of the 
work. In pursuing this way the student often discovers abundant sources of 
thought in regions where all appeared steril and desert at a distance. | 
extract the first part of an historico-theological passage, under the 9th article, 
“©On Sin, and the Punishment of Sin,” from a section which is headed, 
*‘ Views of Human Depravity by the early Teachers of the Church, and in 
what Manner the Phraseology and Doctrinal Formulas of the Church have 
been constructed out of them by degrees :” 

*“* The first Christian teachers of the church agree, generally, that death is 
a consequence of Adam’s sin; but the entire biblical view of innate depra- 
vity is wanting in most of the Greek fathers, or at least it is not stated by 
many of them in a sufficiently plain and definite manner. Since no contro- 
versy on the subject had taken place hitherto, there was no ecclesiastical 
determination of it in general authority : yet it was the common persuasion, 
that a predominance of the sensual nature, or human depravity, had existed 
since the fall of Adam, and had spread as a universal disease through the 
race of man; but that this is to be considered as an actual sin, and that it 
will be punished as such, they never taught, but rather the contrary.  (Sce 
Justin Mart. Apol. I. 54 sq. ; Iren, adv. Her, IV. 17 sq. ; Athanagoras Legat. 
c. xxii. ; Clemens Alex. Strom. IIL. contra Encratitas.) He says, ‘ No man is 
indeed pure from sin ; yet a child which has itself never transgressed, cannot 
be subject to the curse (the punishment) of Adam; but all men who have the 
use of reason, through their natural pravity are led into actual sin, and are 
therefore subject to punishment.’ Also (in Padag. III. 12,) the Logos alone 
is without sin; for to sin is innate, and common to all. Cyrillus of Alex- 
andria, in the Commentary on Isaias, declares that evil is not natural in 
men; and against Auntbropomorph., Ch. viii. he says, ‘ Adam’s descendants 
are not punished as such, not having transgressed the commandment of God 
with him.’ So Origen, and those who followed him, as Basilius, ‘Theodorus, 
who, according to Photius, wrote against those who taught that men sinned 
by nature, and not yauy. There were among the Greek fathers some who 
derived evil desires, and the sins consequent upon them, from the mortality 
of the body, as Chrysostom and Theodoret. This hypothesis was resumed, 
and brought forwards by Whitby, de Imputatione,” &c. 

** In the earliest Latin Church, even in Africa, many of the fathers declared 
that death is the consequence of Adam's sin; but that the evil result is nota 
sin in uself considered, and is not punished as such. Cyprian says, ‘A 
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new-born child has not sinned, except that by natural descent from Adam it 













that has contracted the contagion of death. Through baptism sin is forgiven to 
then - it, not its own, but another’s.” Ambrosius, on Psalm xlviit,. says, * A 
e, if . disposition towards sin there is in all, but this is not in itself sin. God 
hose | punishes us only for our own sins, not for the crimes of another's iniquity, 
— for those of Adam.’ Also, according to Tertullian, (de ‘Testim. Anime, c, 11 ) 
has _ the consequence of Adam's sin is solely condemnation to natural death, in 
e& which opinion Hilarius agrees with him. Still we find in the African fathers 
re. before Augustin’s time much more of indistinctness and indecision on this 
the» subject than in the Greek fathers, owing, perhaps, to misconception of the 
mn of phraseology of the New Testament, which might be obscure to them, espe- 
em, = cially in the Latin translations. But by Augustin the doctrine was carried 
dged _ much farther. He affirmed the imputation of Adam’s sin in the strictest 
Such _ juridical sense, and with it the total depravity of man, and his utter inability 
even for all good, in a sense in which it is not affirmed in the Holy Scriptures, 
Lec. Perhaps this was greatly owing to the fact, that he had been formerly a 
_ Manichean, for the doctrines of Manicheism in this respect were very severe. 
F the _ Hence Pelagius named Augustin’s representation of original sin a Manicheean 
es of - doctrine. Augustin maintained, ‘ that the consequence of Adam’s sin is 
» Te not only the death of the body, but eternal death, (Mors secunda cujus non 
icle, est finis,) to which all men are subjected: also children, who have not 
ded, thought or done good or evil, Yet some are rescued by the unmerited grace 
d in _ of God, absolutum decretum. (De Civit., xiv. 1.) Fulgentius Rusp. (de Fide, 
have =e, xxiv.) affirms, that children who have lived in the mother’s womb, and 
; - died without baptism, must suffer everlasting punishment in hell. Many of 
this the schoolmen taught the same, according to Petrus Lomb. b. ii. Augustin 
pra- attributed a sort of physical effect to baptism, with which only he joined the 
1 by grace of God. His followers, in support of their doctrine, generally, but not 
itr universally, maintained the natural traduction of the human soul ; the Pela- 
tical gians as generally denied it. Indeed, Pelagius denied not only the imputa- 
100, tion of the sin of Adam, but even the physical propagation of human depra- 
sted vity. He taught that the moral nature of man is unaltered, and that man is 
the now born in the same state in which Adam was created; that infirmity, im- 
at it ' perfection, and death, have been natural to man from the beginning; that 
(Sees man will be punished solely by reason of his own sinful actions ; that human 
gate _ depravity is not propagated by birth (physicé), but merely through the imi- 
in 1S _ tation of bad examples (moraliter) from Adam onward. Omne bonum aut 
anot _ malum, quo vel laudabiles vel vituperabiles sumus, non nobiscum nascitur, 
sthe sed agitur a nobis. Capaces utriusque rei, non pleni nascimur; et ut sine 
are —__virtute, sic sine vitio procreamur. These views differed widely from those 
lone _ of Augustin and other Africans, and, in many respects, also from the plain 
lexe doctrine of the Bible. This was observed and objected by Augustin ; and 
] in _ through the counter opposition of Pelagius, the zeal of Augustin was heated 
ants more and more, till it rose to the polemical degree But the African or 
God Augustinian hypothesis was by no means common in the fourth century. 
rus, “In the East (as in Palestine) they defended Pelagius and his doctrine, as 
ned according in many points with that of Origen. It did indeed differ from the 
who prevailing opinion in the East at that time; but it may be seen in the indiffer- 


| ence of so many Greek teachers of the church, that nothing had yet been 
decided on church authority ; and that many of the Greek teachers were not 
Sat first aware of the importance of the doctrine. Even in the churches of 
the West, out of Africa, many saw nothing to be reprobated in the opinions 
Of Pelagius at the beginning of the dispute; and Zosimus, the Bishop of 
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Rome, pronounced at first his acquittal ; but through the efforts of the Afri. 
cans, and their union with the Anti-Origenists, 1t was at last accomplished, 
that the doctrine of Pelagius was formally condemned as heretical ; and after 
the year 418, the doctrine of Augustin became the prevailing one, at leas 
in the western churches,” &c., &c. 

At some foture time I propose to communicate farther notices of this use. 
ful work ; and I regret that I cannot gratify the theological student with larger 
portions of it, without making too great a demand on the pages of your 


Repository. 
J. M, 


SIR, I Terdelberg, 

I'r is difficult to accommodate the terms of a language like the German, 
which is only surpassed by the Greek in fitness for exact verbal distinctions 
with adequate and familiar English expressions. The foreigner feels this 
the more, because the metaphysical philosophy of Germany has scattered its 
vocabulary over almost every department of literature. I shall connect, with 
some terms that are in frequent use, brief remarks and quotations, which are 
intended to illustrate the sense in which they are used, as well as the manner 
of thinking of some men of eminence on several interesting questions. 

Ideas, Objectivity, Subjectivity.—When impressions have been received 
through the senses, they are taken up by the understanding, and represented 
according to its innate laws of conception. Ideas are the result of this co- 
operation. That which is given by sensation is Objective ; that which 
given by the understanding is Subjective. This is Kant’s resolution of ideas 
of sensation. Hence he maintains knowledge a priori. The idea of caus 
lity, which is not given in sensation, must be given by the understanding 
Thus Hume’s scepticism opened the way to the idealism of Kant. 

Sense, Understanding, Reason.—This is Kant’s well-known distribution 
of the human mind. In this partition Understanding was wronged, an 
Reason was enriched and aggrandized at the expense of Understanding 
Understanding has at length obtained a hearing, and is likely to be reip. 
stated in all its rights. But that impartial justice may be administered, and 
both parties go out of court well satisfied, it is thought that a rich doman 
will be adjudged to Reason. That it may feel no degradation in being strip 
ped of some of its exclusive titles, it will be declared for the future sole pr 
prietor and lord paramount of the ground of moral judgments. The rest 
the ancient estate of universal truths is to revert to the old possessor, and th 
shade of Locke will be appeased. : 

Objective Unity.—When several impressions made upon the senses af 
united into one object of perception, as when a ball is felt to be hard, rount 
smooth, and white, in the language of Kant the understanding is said to cd 
struct them into an Objective Unity. 

Absolute Idealism, vulgarly confounded with Absolute Idiotism.—Wh 
we say of any man, that he knows himself, the subject and the object® 
knowledge are the same in a very intelligible sense. With the absolut? 
idealist this is true of all knowledge. The mind makes its own objects; * 
has none without itself: thus, if the mind knows what it is about, knowledg 
comes first and the objects afterwards; because it gives them out, or creates - 
them, and has no other objects It would be more correct, perhaps, to 9) 
that its knowledge is without an object; and this is so much like know!” 
nothing, that the disciples of this school, which is now that of Hegel, (and* 
reckons a great number of disciples of different ages,) ought to be the 
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unassuming of men, and confess with the philosopher of antiquity, that the 
end of all their speculation is, that they know nothing. The mystic does this, 
and finds at Jast that the whole duty of man is to believe, and Jet ignorant 
authority usurp the seat of knowledge. 

Nature.—The material universe, or the external world. _ Its reality, which 
is still disputed by many, is very sensibly established, when our voluntary 
power is engaged in a conflict with physical force. This appears to be the 
only case in which the argumentum baculinum is able to enlighten the un- 
derstanding; and happily, in this particular case of mental aberration, it 
cannot be applied without producing immediate conviction. 

Naturalist. —“ The object of his inquiry is Nature,—its substance, and its 
forms : with the first he becomes acquainted through his senses: he feels it 
to exist. His conceptions of the latter are the work of the understanding. 
The substance as such, that is as a mere subsistence, is quite clear: the 
forms, conditions, and changes, alone are obscure ; yet they are conceivable 
by us, and therefore an object for our understanding. Nature itself is the 
substance, changeable indeed in its forms, but constant in its existence, and 
therefore a real object of inquiry.”’ 

Beauty.-—* It is properly subjective ; it is thrown upon the object by the 
soul of man. What is called objective beauty, and regarded as a property 
of external things, is merely their form. ‘This is not Beauty itself; it only 
yields the conditions of the beautiful appearance. The real existence of 
Beauty is in the spirit of the observer, and it diffuses itself over the object, 
the forms of which are fitted to receive it. It is a fruitless labour to deci- 
pher the nature of Beauty out of harmony, proportion, or whatever name is 
given to the relations of the forms of things. What else is all this weighing 
and measuring than a help to the artist, who would represent the conditions 
of the object? They are mere form: the Beauty is the inspiration of the 
soul. There rests in the bosom of nature a second world, which is not the 
natural world ; and wonderful as it is, all the objects of nature can be repre- 
sented in this second world, in which, however, they acquire another charac- 
ter, and are represented under another and very different law. Let nature 
be contemplated, not merely as it is seen by the naturalist, but as the man of 
feeling and imagination sees it; with regard, not merely to its material 
constitution and laws, but rather to the impressions which it makes upon our 
heart; and it appears cheerful or severe, great, mighty, and sublime, or 
mild, soft, and beautiful. Imagine one to whom the sense of the beautiful 
and sublime should be all at once communicated, and a new world rises be- 
fore him, The same natural objects are there after their proper forms, order, 
and laws; but through the interpretation of this second world they are be~ 
come very different objects, and put on a very different nature.’’ —(Seebold.) 
_ Philosophical Speculation ; that is, Natural Philosophy.—To speculate 
18 to theorize, and Philosophical Speculation is theoretical reasoning on the 
facts of nature. This conducted Newton to the discovery of the law of gra- 
vilation, Its object is physical truth. To expect that moral and religious 
truth can be found in this way is a mistake which has led to mysticism and 
scepticism, to pantheism and atheism. It may make a Hutchinson, a Fichte, 
or a French Encyclopedist. ‘‘ Natural philosophy knows no other reality 
han nature itself. If it were to speak of a God, it must be as an object of 
speculation only, while, pointing to the never-ending chain of causality, it dis- 
Courses of the Gohens existence in nature, of the origin, and of the soul, of 
nature: but of God, as he is contemplated in religion, as intelligence and 
goodness, as the moral ruler of nature, it cannot speak. This is no accusa- 
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tion against natural science any more than it is against mathematical learn. 
ing, that it teaches nothing of God, as we are taught to know God in mora. 
lity and religion: but it 1s a great error to require of it what lies wholly 
without its province, that is, moral and religious truth, The term I hilosophy 
has contributed to the confusion and its consequences: 1n antiquity the phi- 
losopher united the two ottices of a teacher of natural science and a teacher 
of moral wisdom ; and proposed not merely to assist the inquirer into na- 
ture, but to build up the whole intellectual and moral man,” — (Seebold.) 

Naturalism, Spiritualism.—In France the Naturalists intrench themselves 
within their exclusive maxim—sur le principe de la certitude. They acknow- 
ledge no reality but the facts of the sensible world. Hence the facts of con- 
sciousness,—that we feel, think, and will,—since they are undeniable, mus 
be regarded in no other light than as the product of a material organ. This 
organ. is their proper cause, and not a mere instrument in the service of the 
real power. On the other side, Spiritualism, which prevails in Germany, 
and has now very eloquent advocates in France, denies the existence of ma- 
terial forces, and contemplates the material universe only as a vast apparatus 
of organs or instruments. In every conjuncture of events we see only the 
sequence. The force acts through the proper instruments ; but the organ is 
no more the power, than the engine is the steam. Since nothing but con- 
junction is ever discerned by our senses, if there is no reality but the facts 
which are observed by sense, or inductions from them, a cause is not a rea 
lity, and the whole doctrine of causes is a fiction. It is not surprising that 
Spiritualism should be pronounced a word of no signification by a late Wes- 
minster Reviewer, who defines a sensation to be, the reception, in the brain 
or spinal cord, of an impression which has been received in the organ of 
sense, communicated to the nerve, and transmitted by the nerve to the brain 
or spinal cord ; and who resolves all mental phenomena into associated sen- 
sations—that is, by his detinition, impressions received and combined in the 
cerebral organ. These indeed are words of great signification. They denote 
the change of an impression into a sensation, by a simple transfer from one 
portion of nervous matter upon another portion of nervous matter, which is 
differently lodged. , 

Joutiroy (Ancien Maitre de I’ école Normale,) remarks, in a very sensible 
yreface to his translation of Stewart’s Moral Philosophy, ‘* that physiologists 
es never seen, and will never be able to see, that it is the brain itself 
which feels, thinks, and wills; and that all the facts of their observation 
respecting the connexion which exists between the organ and the pheno 
mena of consciousness may be explained on the supposition, that the brain, 
like the nerves, is but an intermediate between the principle of sense, intel- 
ligence, will, and the external object, just as well as on the supposition that it 
is uself the principle. Whence it follows, that the latter assertion is purely 
hypothetical. It is possible, that in a more extensive and profound ac- 
quaintance with the facts of consciousness, demonstrative reasons may be 
found in support of the opinion which refers them to a principle distinct 
from the cerebral organ : or that, by examining more closely the hypothesis 
of the physiologist, it may be possible to reduce it ad absurdum. We have 
even particular reasons for believing that it can be done. Till then, let it be 
hypothesis against hypothesis.”’ | 

Psychology.—Kuapp says, “ What is the nature or constitution of the 
soul of man, ‘sone of those dark and difficult questions which can nevel 
receive a satisfactory answer in this our terrestrial life, ‘There is nothing ™ 
the Bible by which it can be determined : there it is merely opposed to 
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body ; this shall return to the earth out of which it was formed, but the soul 
shall return to God who gave it ; that is, produced it in a different manner 
from the body. Eccles. xi. 7. ‘This is a manifest allusion to the history 
of Moses, (Gen, i. and ii.) in which he has preserved the most ancient He- 
brew traditions, with which those of other Oriental nations appear to have 
agreed in the main. They are related quite in the spirit of the old world ; 
but they shew greater truth and consistency than the traditional stories of 
other nations, It is plain that, in the Bible, soul and body are distinguished 
continually as ¢ifferent substances ; and peculiar and distinguishing proper- 
ties and actions are ascribed to them. This is in perfect accordance with the 
manner of thinking and speaking every where in the most ancient times: 
but it must not, therefore, be supposed that the Israelites of that age had the 
sume ideas of the spirituality and immateriality of the human soul, which 
have prevailed in the later schools of philosophy. All antiquity, the Jews, 
the Greeks, and the less instructed nations, considered every thing which had 
the power of self-motion as animated by a spirit, and they conceived of this 
spirit as a substance quite different from gross body, yet like body; or, as 
a subtle, corporeal substance like air, breath, avexoc, spiritus. ‘The doctrine 
of gross Materialism is so far from being supported by the language of the 
Scriptures, that it is direct!y opposed to it, since, according to this hypothesis, 
the soul has no proper subsistence, but is merely an accident of matter or of 
body. ‘This was the opinion of the Sadducees among the Jews ; and Cicero 
mentions Diceearchus among the Greek philosophers, as denying altogether 
the existence of the soul as a being distinct from the body. (Tusc. vi. 10.) 
The same has been done among the moderns by Hobbes, Toland, de la 
Mettric, by the Author of the System of Nature, and others. An English 
physician, Wm. Coward, made a very unsuccessful attempt, in * Thoughts 
on the Soul,’ (London, 1704,) to reconcile the doctrine of gross Materialism 
with the Holy Scriptures, Also Priestley endeavoured in vain to place his 
notion of the soul on the ground of the Scriptures. It does however appear, 
from what has been said, that the late subtle Metaphysical theory of the 
perfect spirituality and immateriality of the soul in the strictest philosophical 
sense cannot be proved from the Bible ; for the ancients had not precisely 
the same notion of a spirit as our Metaphysicians. Christian theologians 
would have done better, if they had not gone beyond the Bible, and had left 
a question whose object lies far out of our sphere, to be settled by Metaphy- 
siclans. ‘The doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, in the strictest philo- 
sophical sense, is far from being of such importance, in a religious view, as 
is commonly supposed. It is not fully demonstrated by all the philosophical 
arguments which have been produced; and the doctrine of our immortality 
must not be built upon such uncertain ground, The most strenuous advo- 
cate of the soul’s immaiteriality must grant that God is able to annihilate a 
spirit, though a purely simple substance. How, then, should he not be able 
to make immortal a substance which is not purely simple ?”’ 

Rehgious Philosophy—is much too shadowy and shapeless a creation to 
be fixed in a definition; but it may be described. Mysterious as the poet's 
phantasm of death, like that, its office is destruction. It aims a deadly thrust, 
and ** no second stroke intends” at the whole body of science : but as every 
destruction prepares the way to a new formation, so the death of all science, 
ancient and modern, is to issue in the birth of a new philosophy named 
religious, which is to spring quick, and in complete armour, out of the head 
or heart of Mysticism. ‘This philosophy is too lofty to be instructed by 
sense and the objects of sense. It regards experiment as the great instru- 
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ment of delusion, and all theory raised upon such a sandy foundation, as an 
unreal mockery. It acknowledges no reality out of its own ideal world; 
and this pure idealism is the subtil link which connects it with the philosophy 
of Schelling and Fichte. But this is no earthly connexion ; for that philo- 
sophy soars far above earth and suns, and all material nature, till it is lost, 
with the soul of the philosopher himself, in the heaven of heavens of Pan- 
theism. The corner-stone of the religious philosophers is the maxim, that 
science was born in the house of religious faith and feeling—that it has left 
its home, and must be brought back, and placed under the absolute tutelage 
of the inspired writings, as explained in the orthodox symbols, says the Pro- 
testant Mystic; while the Catholic, with greater consistency and frankness, 
would deliver over the unhappy truant to the discipline of the traditions of 
the church universal, which means, of course, his own. 

Philosophical Theology—that is, Metaphysical. ‘The following sketch of 
its history is from Knapp’s Lectures :—** In the third century many learned 
Pagans and philosophers had become members of the Christian community, 
They connected their philosophical doctrines and terms with practical Chris- 
tian truths, partly from the power of habit, and partly with a view to obtain 
for Christianity greater support and progress, as the Greek Jews had done— 
thus corrupting their religion. Justin Martyr, and the teachers of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria, Pantenus, Clemens, and Origen, were of this 
number, From their time the prevailing philosophy of the day has been 
interwoven into Christian theology by men of letters; and the doctrinal 
system of every age has taken the form and colour of the philosophical school 
of thattume. In the Greek Church, from the second century, it assumed the 
Platonic philosophy. Then followed the Aristotelian, first in the Greek 
Church, and afterwards in the West, where it spread universally after the 
eleventh century, especially through the Schoolmen, The Reformers, in the 
sixteenth century, ejected at first the Aristotelian philosophy out of Christian 
theology ; but at the end of that century, and in the seventeenth, it was re- 
sumed by the theologians, Other philosophical schools followed, which 
prevailed over that of Aristotle, and were engaged in continual disputes with 
one another, In these controversies, the theologians took a very active 

rt, and became successively followers of Descartes, Thomasius, Leibnitz, 

olf, Crusius, Kant, Fichte, Schelling: and it is remarkable that the 
doctrines of all these metaphysical schools have been applied by theologians 
of very ditierent views in defending their own opinions, and attacking 
those of their opponents. Thus the Christian religion first, and afterwards 
the dogmas of particular churches, have been assailed and defended with arms 
taken from the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, Kant, &c. Thus it 
has been from the age of Clemens of Alexandria and Porphyrius, down to 
the present day. He who, in anno 70, placed himself on the metaphysics 
of Wolf, in anno 80 or 90, must quit that ground for Kant’s philosophical 
school, which was then predominant ; and he who stood fast on the ground 
of Kant. must abandon that in its turn, since Fichte and Schelling have 
gained the ascendant; and thus it ever will be to the end of the history of 
such alliances.’’ (Knapp.) The star of the present hour is that of Hegel, 
which now shines over Berlin, and which owes, no doubt, much of its 
ascendancy to court favour. There are plain truths in pure practical Chris 
tianity, which have seldom found favour in the sight of princes. Political, 
metaphysical, and religious mysticism, make a natural coalition ; and they 
are inotiensive in the cabinet: the age has shewn that they may be wicked 
accomplices, J, M. 
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DR. J. P. SMITH'S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAH. 


(Continued from p, 18.) 


THE Introduction to Dr. Smith’s second book is chiefly occupied with an 
attack on Mr. Belsham for not having gone over all the same ground with 
the author, and for having dismissed the few passages he has noticed from 
the Old ‘Testament, with an expression respecting their application in this 
controversy, nearly approaching to contempt. 

It must be recollected that the object of Mr. B.’s work is not to collect 
every thing in Scripture relating to the Messiah, but to examine the prin- 
cipal arguments which have been adduced in support of the notions of his 
superhuman or divine nature. When we consider, therefore, not only how 
precarious are the grounds for applying to the Messiah at all many of the 
passages brought forward by Dr. 8., but how small a proportion of them, 
granting the interpretation put upon them, supply any substantial argument 
respecting his nature, and that of those which are made to appear most im- 
portant, many have not been insisted upon by the best writers in defence 
of reputed orthodoxy, previous to our learned and ingenious author, we 
cannot be much surprised that Mr. B. did not feel himself called upon to 
devote any distinct portion of his work to the Old Testament As to his 
manner of expression, every writer feels himself authorized to express his 
opinion on the comparative force of the arguments which pass under his 
consideration : it is agreed, on all hands, that learned and able men have 
often been ‘ imposed upon by miserable sophisms,” and the statement of 
our belief that this has happened in a particular case, the whole matter being 
submitted to the judgment of the reader, cannot be considered as going be~ 
yond what is allowable in controversy. When, indeed, we attribute what 
we regard as the errors of our opponents to pride or other evil passions, or 
represent them as wilfully perverting the truth, and misrepresenting the 
Sacred Records, we are chargeable with passing the bounds of fair discussion, 
and contending for victory with vs a weapons. Of any such charge as 
this, we think the ** Calm Inquirer”’ must be acquitted even by his enemies. 
Dr. Smith, as appears from what we have already brought forward, by no 
means comes before the tribunal of the public with so good a case. We 
most sincerely give him credit for much amiable and truly Christian feeling, 
but a man who talks so much of candour as he does, can hardly be excused 
in so often forgetting its dictates. 

The enumeration of passages is prefaced by the following statement : 


“In this enumeration it is proposed to bring forwards, not every text 
which has been adduced by biblical interpreters as referring to the Messiah, 
but only those which, according to the criteria above (in the preceding chap- 
ter) laid down, carry certain, or, at least, probable evidence of having been 
so designed. The egrees of that evidence will of course be various: but if 
the passages which appear to be of the least convincing kind, be struck out of 
the following list, still it is apprehended that enough will remain to furnish a 
satisfactory conclusion. The number might be greatly reduced without at all 
diminishing the weight of the argument.” 


Tn reviewing this enumeration, our narrow limits will oblige us to pass by 
without notice all such passages, however interesting in themselves, as have 
no direct bearing on the questions concerning the person of the Messiah, 
and the nature or mode of the deliverance he effected for mankind. Inter- 
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pretations, however doubtful, or even in our estimation decidedly false, 
which might be received by a Unitarian consistently with his general views 
of Christian truth, we do not undertake now to examine, but we shall en- 
deavour to neglect no passage among thirty-two (exclusive of the sections on 
the “ angel of Jehovah,’? and on the plural names) which Dr. Smith pro- 
duces, in which we could not, as Unitarians, receive his interpretation, 
without our characteristic opinions being in any degree affected We may 
safely presume that Dr. Smith has not omitted any thing of much impor- 
tance. We shall endeavour to assist the intelligent and candid reader in 
estimating the value of what he has produced. - 


Sect. ii. Gen. iv. |: “1 have obtained a man Jenovan.” “ From the 
special record of this exclamation of Eve on the birth of her first son, and 
from the very marked importance which is given to it,” fy is preserved 
merely as an explanation of the name Cain, aequisition, and the signs of any 
very peculiar importance being attached to it are not obvious, | ‘ it may rea- 
sonably be considered as the expression of ber eager and pious, though mis- 
taken, expectation that the promise, (ch. iii. 15,) which could not but have 
created the strongest feelings of interest and hope,” [it is a matter, never. 
theless, of very great doubt whether the words referred to imply any proiise 
at all,] ‘‘ was now beginning to be accomplished. The primary, proper, and 
usual force of the particle (mx) placed here before Jenovan, is to designate 
an object in the most demonstrative and emphatical manner.” “ It is true, 
that in subsequent periods of the language, this particle came to be used as a 
preposition, to denote with or by the instumentality of ; but this was buta 
secondary idiom, and many of its supposed instances, on a closer considera- 
tion, fall into the ordinary construction. There seems, therefore, no option 
to an interpreter who is resolved to follow faithfully the fair and strict gram- 
matical signification of the words before him, but to translate the passage as 
it is given above.’’—Scrip. Test. Vol. I. p. 235. 

What can Dr. S. mean by saying that the primary and proper sense of 
the particle [MN] is to designate an object “ in the most demonstrative and 
emphatical manner’? For this purpose it is most usually employed: but 
it has, without doubt, oriyinally been a noun independently significant, and 
all its uses as a particle, whether as the sign of a case, or mere emphatic 
accompaniment of a noun, or as a preposition, are but certain applications 
of the original and proper sense, of which, though one may have become 
much more common, we have no right on that account merely to say that it 
is either older or better established. It appears to be sufficiently proved, 
that FN, In at least two passages besides the one under consideration, beats 
the sense of from, and in several others by means of, either of which would 
remove all difficulty from this passage—in one of these ways too it has been 
understood by most of the ancient translators. Yet, because the particle 18 
of much more frequent occurrence as an emphatic ascompaniment of nouns, 
(an argument which, if consistently followed up, would never allow us to 
give to any word more than one sense,) we are called upon to admit a 
translation which, understood literally, is in the highest degree revolting and 
absurd, and from which no rational and probable meaning can be extracted. 
That the applications of the particle as a preposition are secondary and of a 
later age, is a mere arbitrary assumption ; and, after all, how is it to be 
proved to us that the documents employed by Moses had not their expres 
sion in any degree altered by him, or even, as their antiquity must have 
been so extraordinary, that they had not previously to his time existed only 
in hneroglyphics ? It is enough for us, however, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for Dr. S.’s assertion as to the necessity of the extraordinary 
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translation he has adopted. Eve said, ‘* I have acquired a man from (or 
through) Jehovah ;”? she therefore called his name Cain (acquisition). It 
was quite natural for her thus to express her joy at receiving what she could 
uot but regard as a great comfort and blessing, and there is no reason for 
seeking any mystery in the words, or for supposing that whatever hopes 
they may be thought to imply related to the approaching tulfilment of any 
divine promises. 

We pass to Sect. viii, 2 Sam, xxiii. 1—7. The passage contains what 
is believed to be the latest written of the poems of David. It apparently 
relates to his confidence in the fulfilment of God’s promises respecting the 
future glory of his family, but is thought by many to be prophetic of the 
reign of the Messiah, in which view it is brought forward by our author. 
lis interpretation is attended with great difliculty, owing probably to the 
corrupt state of the text, and we cannot but think the sense at present too 
uncertain for it to be appealed to as of any importance in the support of a 
controverted doctrine. As, however, Dr. Smith finds in it the direct apph- 
cation of the name Jehovah to the Messiah, we shall just lay before our 
readers the true state of the fact. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, the Authorized Version 
vives, * And he shall be as the light of the moining, when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds; as the tender grass springing out of 
the earth by clear shining atier rain.” Dr. Santh, inserting the word JEHO- 
VAH On the authority of a single Hebrew MS., (a valuable one certainly, yet 
— one,) doubtfully supported by the ancieut Greek Version, translates 
thus + 


Ver. 3, ‘* Ruling over man is a Righteous one 
Ruling in the fear of God: 

Ver. 4. Even as the light of the morning shall he arise, 
Jehovah the sun, 
A morning without clouds for brightness, 


(As) after rain the herbage from the earth.” 


Dr. Kennicott, who first brought to light the various reading, thus renders 
the words : 


Ver, 3. ** The Just one ruleth ameng men, 
He ruleth by the fear of God ! 
Ver. 4. As the light of the morning ariseth Jenovan 
A sun, without clouds, for brightness ; 
. And as the grass from the earth after rain, 
Ver. 5, — Verily thus is my house with God,” &c, 


Though no considerate man would build much on a passage so doubtful, 
we allow that the authority for inserting the word Jehovah is important, and 
we think that Dr. K.’s version (which we much prefer to our author’s) gives 
a much clearer sense than we have seen derived from the common text; but 
admitting this version, and admitting what is more doubiful, though we 
would not pretend positively to deny it, that the words are prophetic of the 
kingdom ot the Messiah, the obvious and natural interpretation would be, 
hot to regard JEHOVAH as a name given to the Messiah, but to consider the 
great events contemplated as the bright and glorious manifestation of his 
presence, the proofs of his fidelity to his covenant with David. It is found, 
then, that the passage is altogether very obscure ; that its application to the 
subject of the Messiah is not a little doubtful; that its whole point in the con- 
troversy respecting the person of Christ, depends on an uncertain emenda- 
von of the text; and that, admitiing this, (which, as it is plausible, and seems 
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to clear the sense, we are willing to do, though without placing much reli- 
ance upon it,) still the words are naturally explained of God's display of his 
power and glory in the gospel ; and the construction which makes * the just 
one’’ identical with Jenovan, is both needless and harsh—it is, indeed, 
absolutely inconsistent with the preceding and following clauses: ‘ He 
ruleth by the fear of God”—* Thus is my house with God.” 

Sect. ix. Job xix. 23—27, 

Dr. S.’s translation of this passage is very peculiar : 


Ver. 25. “ I surely do know my REDEEMER, the LIVING ONE: 
And ue the Last, will arise over the dust. 

Ver. 26. And after the disease has cut down my skin, 
Even from my flesh I shall see Gop.” 


It is represented as ‘‘ a prophecy of the second coming of the only Re- 
deemer and Judge of mankind,” and as “ unequivocally designating Him 
by the highest titles and attributes of Deity.” 

It may be sufficient for us to remark, that this passage 1s one of the most 
difficult in the Bible ; that of the immense number of critics who have ap- 
plied themselves particularly to the book of Job, scarcely any two agree 
respecting its sense, or at least respecting the mode of deriving the sense 
from the words ; and that a large proportion, equal to any in learning and 
judgment, and many of them even in what is called orthodoxy of sentiment, 
have denied all reference of the words to a future state of existence ;_ whilst 
amongst those who have contended for their application to this subject, our 
author stands almost alone in maintaining their direct application to the 
Messiah, interpreted so as to apply to him the titles and attributes of Deity. 
Unless, then, his version be so peculiarly clear and satisfactory, and esta- 
blished by such irresistible force of evidence, as to justify its decided prefer- 
ence to those of all his predecessors, no person of common sense will give 
the passage much weight in a controversy respecting the personal nature of 
one who appeared in the world so many ages afier it was written. 

Now, Dr. S. himself will hardly venture to deny that the words of the 
original may, with strict propriety, be rendered, 


“‘ For L know that my deliverer (or avenger) liveth, 
And that hereafter he will rise up over the dust,” &c. : 


where the epithets to which he attaches so much importance entirely dis- 
appear, and even if his version were admitted, the application to the Messiah 
would not, considering the connexion, be even probable. We should still 
agree with nearly all translators and commentators in supposing God him- 
self to be referred to. We ourselves embrace with great confidence the 
opinion of those who maintain that Job here speaks only of a temporal deli- 
verance, and that both the general object of the book and several remark- 
able res ge in it, prove the author to have been ignorant of the doctrine 
of a future state : but whatever the reader may think on this point, we have 
made it evident that the application Dr. S. has made of the passage is ut 
terly unfounded and indefensible. 


Sect. x. Psalm ii. 


_ ** The last clause of the Psalm” (says Dr. Smith) ‘‘ merits particular atten- 
tion as demanding that trust and CONFIDENCE in the Messiah, which the 
general tenor of Scripture and many particular passages direct to be repos 

only in the Almighty and Everlasting God. It is religious reliance that is 
required, If this powerful and victorious King were but a creature, such 
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confidence would be ¢ trusting in an arm of flesh,’ and would mark ‘a heart 
departing from the Lord.’ But the reason upon which this confidence is 
called for is equally inapplicable to the idea of a mere creature. It is his 
right to the most nts homage; it is his ability to bless ; it is his power 
as shewn in the dreadful consequence of provoking his justice and incurring 
‘even but a little’ of his righteous displeasure.” —Scrip. Test., second edition, 
Vol. J. p. 307. 
The last two verses of the Psalm are thus rendered by Dr. Smith: 


11. ‘* Serve Jehovah with reverence, 
And rejoice with trembling. 
12. Do homage to the Son, lest he be angry 
And ye perish on the road ; 
When his wrath is even for a moment kindled ! 


Blessed are all who trust in Him!” 


Did it never occur to our author, that since ‘ the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, and many particular passages direct (religious) trust and confidence 
to be reposed only in the Almighty and Everlasting God,’’ it would be but 
reasonable to understand this passage in consistency with them, which may 
be done by a very obvious and altogether unobjectionable construction ? 


“Do homage to the Son, lest He (/ehovuh, referring to the preceding 
verse) be angry, 
And ye ar on the road (rather ‘ in your way’); 
When His (Jehovah’s) wrath is even for a moment kindled. 
Blessed are all who trust in Him (Jelovah).” 


But, though all difficulty is even thus removed, we must not omit to ob- 
serve that the original word, rendered by Dr. S. and most other translators, 
Son, and which truly has that meaning in the Chaldee dialect, cannot be 
proved to have it in pure Hebrew, but does signify pure, sincere, whence 
the words have been, with much probability of truth, translated, ‘ Reverence 
sincerely,’ or, ** offer sincere homage,’’ “ lest He be angry,’’ &c., which 
makes the whole passage relate to God alone. 

Another remark of Dr. S., that ‘ the Messiah is clearly and plainly re- 
presented as an existing and acting person, at the time when the Psalm 
was written,’ is answered by observing, that there can be little doubt of the 
Psalm having had an immediate application to David himself, whatever 
secondary and prophetic reference to the reign of the Messiah may be found 
in it, and that, therefore, it must necessarily speak of the anointed king as 
living and acting, though not intending by that language to convey any 
extraordinary doctrine respecting the nature of a greater Messiah afterwards 
to be raised up, but already appointed in the Divine counsels. 


Sect. xiii, Psa. xl. 6—10. 


6. “ Sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight in : 
Then a body thou hast prepared for me. 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou desirest not : 

7. Then I said, Behold, I come! 

7 In the roll of the book it is written concerning me, 

8. To execute thy pleasure, O God, I do delight,” &c. 


Pr awe —_ of the passage,” says Dr. S., ‘‘ appear to require absolutely 
a peed t “ abrogation of animal sacrifices by a person who declares that 
he y, . which described those sacrifices had its superior reference to 
a ens that he himself would present the only sacrifice that should be 

rthy of Deity to accept. I must despair of ever acquiring consistent know- 
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ledge, or satisfaction on any subject of rational inquiry ; I must give up the 
first principles of evidence as to prophecy and inspiration, and, renouncing 
all as rules of interpretation, commit myself to the extravagance of fancy 
and arbitrary dictates,—if ruis be not a clear and characteristic description 
of the Messiah.” 


Again, 

“That glorious Person is represented as, in a state of existence previous 
to his appearance among mortals, contemplating with supreme joy the de- 
signs of Divine benevolence, glowing with holy ardour to bear his part in the 
vracious plan, and ready to assume that human form, which in the appointed 
time would be prepared and adapted for this all-important design ”’—Serip. 
Test. Vol. 1. p. 325, second edition. 


We read with astonishment such confident assertions, resting on so very 
slight a foundation, and cannot repress the reflection, that the defenders of 
popular opinions could not attach much importance to passages like this, 
unless driven to them, by the entire absence of all really satisfactory evi- 
dence. 

In the second clause of ver. 6, Dr. S, adopts the reading of the ancient 
Greek version, ** Then a body thou hast prepared for me,” chiefly because 
it has been so quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The literal translation 
of the present Hebrew text is what is found in the Received Version; 
** Mine ears thou hast opened.’’? There is no variation in the Hebrew MSS., 
and no ancient version, except those taken from the Greek, differs from the 
common reading; for Dr. S.’s remark, that there exist MSS. of the very 
ancient Syriac Version, having the reading ** a body,”’ is of no importance, 
since these MSS., written by Christians, may have been corvected to the 
L’pistle to the Hebrews, and there is no good reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the printed Syriac text, which follows the Hebrew reading. Indepen- 
dently, then, of the quotation in the Epistle to the Hebrews, no one would 
hesitate to prefer the reading of the present Hebrew copies. ‘The Greek 
translation contains many strange blunders, and though of great interest and 
value, would not alone in a case of this kind be sufficient to shake our confi- 
dence in a reading which gives a good sense, and is supported by all other 
authorities. Many learned men suppose that the word ‘* body,’’ even in 
the Greek, is a later corruption, but for this we see no reason, as it has been 
shewn how, by mistaking a letter or two, they might have derived that sense 
from the Hebrew words, aud it is not a solitary instance of their falling into 
such a mistake; but no critic would hesitate (setting aside the Epistle to 
the Hebrews) to adhere to the received text in the Psalm. The question then 
is, whether the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who, as a Jew acquainted 
with the Greek language, would be familiar with the LXX. Greek translation, 
and disposed to quote from it, was protected by his inspiration from follow- 
ing any error that might be found in it, and does by his authority establish 
a reading which would otherwise be without hesitation rejected. Now, we 
do not know who was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
ancient church differed greatly as to its value; but granting it the bighest 
authority, the writer quotes the passage from the Psalm, not as prophetic, 
but in the way of application, as a suitable mode of expressing his doctrine. 
That doctrine, we doubt not, he received on sufficient authority. Grant 
that he had it by direct personal inspiration, (which if Paul was the writer 
was true, and may have been true if it was written by others to whom it has 
been ascribed,) yet is it to be supposed, that he not only received the doc- 
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trine, but also the mode of expressing it, or that the light he had obtained 
respecting the meaning and purpose of the ancient Scriptures extended to 
the correction of every error in the version of those Scriptures with which 
he was familiar? We can neither find that such mspiration as this was 
sretended to, nor can we perceive its utility. The writer of the Epistle, teach- 
ing what he knew (probably by personal inspiration) to be genuine Christian 
doctrine, quoted the Psalm in the form in which it was familiar to him, 
using its words to express the sentiment he wished to convey. That senti- 
ment is the abolition of the sacrifices of the law, of which the death of 
Christ, in obedience to the will of God, described as the offering ‘* of his 
body,”” was the sign and seal. But we can find nothing resembling Dr. 
Smith’s doctrine in the Epistle, and much less is it to be extracted from the 
Psalm, which indeed we can see no pretence for considering as at all pro- 
phetic. ‘The following, we apprehend, to be a fair translation of the prin- 
cipal verses quoted, which we request the reader to compare with that which 
we have given from Dr, Smith ; 


Ver. 6. “ Sacrifice and meat-offering thou desirest not ; 
(My ears thou hast opened ;) [i e. thou hast made me willing to 
attend to thy instructions | 
Burat-offering and sin-offering thou requirest not. 
7. ‘Then I said, ‘Lo, Lcome; [fam ready to hear and obey thy 
commands ; } 
In the roll of the book, it is prescribed to me, 
&. * To do what is acceptable to thee, O God, is my delight : 
And thy law is within me.’” 
WELLBELOovED’s Bible, Part VI. 


'THE CONVERSION OF ABRAHAM.* 


BEAUTIFUL sunk the sun 
On Shinar’s ancient vale ; 
And sound on earth was none, 
Save the sleepless nightingale— 
Save the soft wind that stirr’d 
. Palm-leaf or tuft of rose, 
And the low murmuring, heard 
Where the dim Euphrates flows— 
A spinit-like and a solemn sound, 
A voice of power through the stillness round, 


Emerging from the cave, 
Where first his days began, 

Stood by the deep-voic’d wave 

A tall and regal man : 
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* From a legend given by Milman (in a note) in Vol. 1. of the History of the 
Jews, 








Bier 14 The Conversion of Abraham. 
He a His arms, in thoughtful mood, 
ot Across his breast were thrown ; 
Mad: ig And there intent he stood, 
ey Like a silent shape of stone, ; 
“ee With his eyes in a deep trance fix'd on high, 
bars The hour and the stream flowing heedless by. 


Deep and deeper glow’d the heaven 
With the Orient’s evening-blue ; 


cs ¥ And the worlds of night were given 
ba Ss To the cave-born gazer’s view. 
Le ie Loveliest, the Evening Star 
7% Shone o’er the sister spheres ; 



































And its sweet light fill’d from far 
His eye with unknown tears :— 
 Surely,”’ he cried, ** thou diamond ball, 


Thou art the Maker and Lord of All!”’ 


Adoring long he gaz’d, 
As on that which claim’d his prayer ; 
But they died where they were rais’d, 
Those hopes as frail as fair. 
Behind the horizon’s range, 
The lovely Star went down ; 
And his faith was loth to change, 
Though he saw his bright God gone :-— 
‘*¢ Yet the Power I seek for, near or far, 
Must never set like the sunken Star !”” 





Long he had not mus’d, when lo! 
The Majesty of Night 
Came forth in her softest glow 
On the rapt beholder’s sight :— 
*¢ Thou, glorious Moon ! shalt be 
My worship and my love ; 
And when I look on thee 
Walking in light above, 
I will lift my inmost soul in prayer, 
And see God smile in the moonbeam fair !”’ 


The calm night-hours pass’d on, 
Till he saw, with anxious eye, 
Night’s gentle sun go down, 
Like the Star, to depart or die. 
She touch’d the horizon’s brin— 
Awhile she seem’d to pause— 
But o’er her silver rim 
Slowly the blank shade draws— 
And the fond enthusiast sees with pain 
A new God sink from his shining reign. 





He thought of the passing hours— 
Then sadly went his way, 

Till on the plain Chaldeea’s towers 
In night's dim vastness lay. 








Crediton, November 29, 1830. 
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Dark, lone and huge they rose 
Against the sunless sky ;— 
But, ere with dawn the grey East glows, 
All open the vast gates fly, 
And each sends forth an unending train, 
Till an army stood on the dusky plain. 


An army, but not for war— 
They are Sun-adorers all ; 
And they throng to hail their Idol-Star, 
On this morn of festival. 
A light on the eastern cloud— 
A glimpse of their God’s bright hair ! 
Ere a thought could pass, the unnumber’d crowd 
Press’d the dust with their foreheads bare, 
And arose at once, o’er the prostrate throng, 
The thunder-burst of the sacred song ! 


He felt his heart swell high, 
He fell on his face in praise— 
“‘ Thou, San! shalt be my Deity, 
Great Giver of all our days ! 
Thou wast my fathers’ God, 
Henceforth, pure Orb, be mine ! 
My feet shall keep the paths they trod, 
My heart their rites divine : 
Here let all dark doubts and wanderings cease, 
And my soul be filled with resplendent peace !’’ 


** Mortal !”’——a strange voice cried — 
But in vain he look’d around ; 
For nought was at his side 
Save the sunshine and the ground ! 
Yet he saw where a wreath of light, 
Through the golden morning thrown, 
Seem’d to make it gross as night 
In the pure gleam of its own ; 
And thence seem’d the thrilling words to come — 
** Hath the Day no goal, and the Sun no home ?”” 


Twas the first time Abraham heard 
The voice of the Sons of Heaven— 
The depths of his soul were stirr’d, 
The veil of his eye was riven ! 
“<1 see,”’ he cried, as the wreath 
Of glory was lost on high, 
* That no things of Change or Death 
Can enshrine Eternity : 
The Orbs of Night and of Morn must fall— 
But ONE CHANGING NoT must be Lord of All!” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


enact 





THEOLOGY. 


Arr. L—The Christian Contemplated, 
in a Course of Lectures, By Wil- 
liam Jay. 4th edition, Hamilton, 
London. 


AmonG orthodox writers, Mr, Jay is a 
great favourite with us—partly because 
he is not ultra-orthodox, but chiefly be- 
cause whatever he writes consists of 
sound admonition, well developed, and 
strikingly illustrated. Nature and good 
sense are ip his breast too strong for 
system ; the Christian represses the Cal- 
vinist—the creed of the Scriptures keeps 
at a distance the creed of Athanasius. 
With the bigots of his party it may well, 
therefore, be supposed that Mr. Jay is 
not in good odvur, but he is too much 
in the spirit of his office to allow men’s 
favour to determine the style of his 
preaching. ‘The subjects of his Lectures 
are the following:—The Christian in 
Christ; the Christian in the Closet; the 
Christian in the Family; the Christian 
in the Church; the Christian in the 
World; the Christian in Prosperity; the 
Christian in Adversity ; the Christian in 
his Spiritual Sorrows ; the Christian in 
his Spiritual Joys; the Christian in 
Doubt ; the Christian in the Grave; the 
Christian in Heaven. The discourses 
with which Mr. Jay has favoured the 
public on these interesting points, merit 
attention from every Christian. We re- 
commend them to our readers in the 
certain conviction that, from the perusal 
of them, every one must rise a better 
man—better in all the relations he may 
bear, and better prepared for all the 
contingencies of what lies before him in 
this and the future world. 

Having thus spokeu of the lectures, we 
purpose confiuing the remainder of this 
notice to the preface, with the view of 
laying before our readers, and entreating 
thereto the attention, before all others, 
of our clerical friends, the chief of the 
valuable remarks with which it is stud- 
ded. “ The author has always preferred 
Se 

Simus ¢ ets 5 In its speculative 
opinions, but in its practical principles ; 
wot in its distant generalities, but in its 


appropriated and particular influences, 
He has always endeavoured to follow it 
out from its too common confinement in 
certain notions, seasons, and services, 
into actual and ordivary life; and to 
esteem avd applaud it only in proportion 
as it exerts and displays itself in that 
wisdum which is from above ; which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy aud 
good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. He is aware that these 
lectures would not have been completely 
congenial with the taste of some hearers, 
They would have said, ‘ We want more 
of doctrine and more of Christ.’ The 
complaint now supposed is, however, too 
often the whining and seditious jargon of 
a party, and the very last party in the 
world he would consult in his preaching. 
The dissatisfied are in spiritual things 
what scme discontented zealots are in 
political; they are gospel radicals, and 
disserve and disgrace the cause of evan- 
gelical religion. ‘They are not always 
even moral; they are never amiable, 
They set at nought all sacred relations, 
proprieties, and decencies ; while maby 
of them abandon family worship, and 
leave their children in religious igno- 
rance, Self-willed are they; self-cont- 
dept, presumptuous, ceusorious, cole 
demnatory ; of their ministers, not learn- 
ers but judges, they make a man an ol- 
fender for a word. In hearing all is 
fastidiousness, Appetite has given place 
to lusting. They go to the house of God 
not for wholesome food, but for some- 
thing to elevate and intoxicate. But the 
people the lecturer addressed have not so 
learned Christ. He was not, therefore, 
iu his pieparations necessiiated to think 
of the likings or dislikings of a sickly, 
puny, or perverted orthodoxy, a party 
spirit, or an anathematizing — bigotry. 
Neither would he ever consent to officiate 
in any congregation where he could not 
siand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free. This freedom from 
the fear of man is of the highest impor- 
tance. The author pleads for another 
freedom—an exemption from the neces- 
sity of gratifying the few at the expense 
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of the many 3 an exemption from fasti- 
diousness of composition and address ; 
an exemption from such a primness of 
diction as admits of no anecdote, how- 
ever chaste and apposite ; an exemption 
from the too serious apprehension of 
little faults in seeking to secure great 
impressions. How often do we hear on 
this point of the dignity of the pulpit, as 
though there was any dignity in a case 
like this, separate from utility! Let a 
preacher be as correct as possible, but let 
him think of founding his consequence 
upon something above minuteness and 
finesse, Let him never imagine that his 
influence or dignity will ever be impaired 
by his feeling and displaying a noble ele- 
vation, an indifference to every thing else, 
while the love of Christ bears him away, 
and he is lost in endeavouring to save 
a soul from death, aud to hide a multi- 
tude of sins, There is nothing a preacher 
should be satisfied with less than a tame 
correctness, or his producing something 
that will bear criticism, but which is as 
devoid of excellency as it is free of defect. 
He that winneth souls is wise. What is 
every other praise of an instrument if it 
does not auswer its end?) What is every 
other commendation of a preacher if he 
he useless, unimpressive, uninteresting ? 
What is it that nothing offends if nothing 
strikes ? What is the harangue that dies 
in the hearing, and leaves nothing for the 
hearers to carry away, to think of in so- 
litude, to speak of in company? What 
but a fault is the smoothness of address 
that prevents every excitement that would 
rend by terror, or melt by tenderness ? 
We plead not for coarseness nor faults. 
A speaker may be animated, yet deco- 
rous, but, in popular addresses, if cither 
fails, it is better to sacrifice the latter 
than the former. Let the squeamisbly 
hypercritical remember, that he is la- 
bourtug to little purpose, while consum- 
ing his time in subtle accuracies and po- 
lished dulness. And let the man who 
is in earnest about his work, never allow 
a tear of a trifling mistake to repiess, as 
says Gray, his noble rage, and cbill the 
genial current of his soul. Let him feel 
his subject, and follow his ardour—great 
excellencies will redeem small failures— 
and think not of the perverse-minded, 
Who are looking out tor faults, <A 
preacher need not grovel down to the 
level of the vulgar, he should always be 
somewhat above them—yet so as to raise 
their tone to his. Let him uever soar 
out of their reach. The presence of 
others may tempt him to such flights ; 
but the educated and refined, if men 


Whose favour is worth thinking of, will 





commend his accommodation to the 
needs of the people. Our Saviour spoke 
so that the common people heard him 
gladly. Aud now they hear gladly the 
gospel whenever it is properly presented 
and illustrated to them. They understand 
and relish the Pilgrim's Progress, the 
history of Joseph, the lost sheep, and 
the prodigal son. Duty shonld be taught 
them as history teaches philosophy, by 
examples. But nothing is to be done in 
them without excitement. Yet how often 
are they addressed without emotion! 
Their very understandings must be ap- 
proached through their imagination and 
passions, and they are lectured as if they 
had none. They are never to be starved 
into a surrender; and they are circum- 
vallated and trenched at a distance. ‘They 
are only to be taken by an assault; and 
they are slowly and formally besieged. 
They want seasonable aud familiar ima- 
gery, aud to shew the preacher's learning, 
they are furnished with allusions taken 
from the arts and sciences, or to shew his 
taste, served up with a disquisition stript 
of every figure, and bald as it is wearisome. 
They want striking seatences—the words 
of the wise, as goads and as nails, and they 
have long and tame paragraphs. They 
only want truths to be brought home tu 
their cousciences—they admit them al- 
ready ; aud they are argued and reasoved 
into confusion aud doubt. ‘They want 
precedents, and are supplied with pre- 
cepts. They want instances, and are 
deadened by discussions. ‘They want 
facts, and are burdened with reflections. 
Look at the Bible. What is it but a se- 
ries of characters, incidents, and allu- 
sions? Not one chapter on moral phi- 
losophy throughout the whole. Is th’s 
the work of God? Does he know what 
best suits man? Let preachers then 
imitate the Bible. But instead of that, 
they reason, discuss, argue, prove, in 
nicely-balanced, well- polished sentences. 
Hence they awaken so little attention, 
take no firm hold on the mind and feel- 
ings, especially of the young and the 
coumon people ; 


* And drowsy tinklings] ull the distant 
fold.’ 


** General declamations aud reflections 
do little in a popular audience. ‘The 
preacher must euter into detail, and do 
much by circumstances. Nothing can 
penetrate but what is pointed: every 
indictment must particularize and spe- 
cify. The eye may take in a large pros- 
pect, but we are affected only by a minute 
inspection. Preachers are not to stand 
long with their people on the brow of 
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the hill, shewing them a wide and in- 
distinct expansion, but take them by the 
hand and lead them down to certain 
spots and objects. They are to be cha- 
racteristic of persons, of vices, and vir- 
tues. A preacher must also indulge in a 
certain degree of diffusiveness. He who 

*s rapidly from one thing to another 
feted likely to impress, or indeed eveu 
to inform, the majority of bis audience, 
‘Yo affect them he must dwell upon the 
thought, and present it under different 
aspects. Precept must be upon precept, 
line upon line; here a little and there a 
little ; and the preacher will often see by 
the look and mauuer of the hearer that 
what he failed to accomplish by a first 
stroke has been done by a second. The 
language of the Scriptures it is desirable 
to employ, for it is the words used by 
the Holy Ghost, and on the subjects of 
revelation it is the most definite and 
significant, the best known and under- 
stood by the people, and intimately con- 
nected with the devotional feelings. It 
is at once the key to the understanding 
and the soul. Who can reasonably ob- 
ject to the occasional use of poetic dic- 
tion? A sentence of this kind will 
often relieve aod often revive the atten- 
tivo, while it serves to fix the sentiment 
more firmly in the memory. How much 
of the Bible is poetical! Whatever sub- 
ject is in hand, exhibit it in its fullest 
bearings and highest importance. ‘True, 
some things may hence look rather in- 
consistent with each other ; but strongly 
to represent and strongly to recommend 
the present subject, is the method of the 
sacred writers, They never seem afraid 
of expressing themselves too forcibly at 
the time. They never stop to tritter 
away their teachings by qualifications. 
There are qualifications to be found, but 
in other places, and on other occasions. 
He must be a spiritless teacher who 
never produces the surprise of a para- 
dox, who never alarms the timid and 
cautious, aud whose strength of state- 
ment and urgency does not furnish some 
seeming contradictions.” 

Iu agreement with these valuable prin- 
ciples the volume is composed ; and he 
who wishes to study them in their appli- 
cation, will do well to turn fiom our 
pages to the discourses themselves, 


Arr. Il.—Aa Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Unitarian Doc- 
trine in the Societies at Rochdule, 
Newechurch, and other places. By 
Johu Ashworth. Second Edition. 


Have you, reader, ever perused the 
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excellent John Ashworth’s excellent ac- 
count of the secession from the Me- 
thodists, detailed in the above-named 
“© Rise aud Progress’? If not, we con- 
gratulate you, for you have a great ep- 
joyment in prospect. We do not, how. 
ever, carry the doctrine that anticipation 
is more pleasurable than possession to 
such an extreme as to advise you to delay 
indefinitely the gratification which this 
pamphlet offers ; nor, if you are actuated 
by a benevolent regard to others’ good, 
will you fail immediately to read what, 
when read, you will as quickly recom- 
mend to all your friends. ‘The calumny 
is not yet extinct that men may live but 
cannot die Unitarians. The following 
passages extracted from an account in 
the pamphlet of the illness and death of 
Mr. Cooke, (who was the leader in the 
secession,) written ‘* by one who had no 
happiness equal to that of guarding his 
health,’’ may serve to discredit misre- 
presentation, and to foster piety : 

** During his confinement, he directed 
the energies of his mind to the investi- 
gation of the Sacred Volume ; and some- 
times, with a brightened look, in a highly 
animated manuer, would he exult in the 
distinguished privilege of expounding its 
hidden treasures, unrestraived by creeds 
aud parties. Almost through every stage 
of his illness Mr. Cooke’s intellectual 
faculties remained clear and active, 
Once having received positive orders 
from his physician not to converse, and, 
if possible, not to think, he requested to 
be alone. The thinking invalid, how- 
ever, suffered not this quiet interval to 
pass unemployed ; for, in poetic uumbers, 
he imitated a part of the 103d Psalm, 
which he immediately dictated to an 
amanuensis ; but when uttering the con. 
cluding line, ‘ Bless him above all, my 
soul,’ his voice faltered, and but tora 
sudden gust of tears, it should seem the 
effort had been too great for the feeble 
tenement which embodied it.’’—‘ Mr. 
Cooke perceiving the symptoms of a flat- 
tering but fatal disorder grow stronger, 
calinly relinquished the concerns of this 
transitory scene, and devoutly fixed his 
heart on those which are eterval. With 
solewn composure he gave directions 
about his funeral, and in ferveut prayer 
committed the church, his partuer, aud 
five little ones, to the special care of the 
God of providence aud of grace.”’—** Sul- 
fering much from acute pain, he said, 
‘The Lord knoweth the way that I take, 
and when he has tried me in the furnace, 
1 shall come forth as gold seven times 
purified. My highest ambition rises no 
higher than patiently to suffer and bear 
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the will of the Lord.’ ’— To a neigh- 
hour he said, ‘1 have not embraced a 
cunningly-devised fable ; my religion is 
a pleasing reality. I have preached the 
truth in the integrity of my heart, and 
feel peace of couscience.’—* Remember 
(coutinued he) it is uot opinions that 
will save you or me, but holiness of 
heart and life. On impressions and rap- 
tures | place but little confidence, com- 
pared with that solid peace my mind feels 
from the word of God, ‘This forms with 
me the sunshine of the day; whilst rap- 
ture, like the comet, blazes for a moment, 
and then disappears.’ ’’—** Having com- 
mended his soul to God in fervent prayer, 
this blessed man serenely breathed his 
happy spirit into the hands of Him who 
gave it,”’ 


Art. IL—A Fifth and Siath Letter 
to the Young People of Devon- 
port, being a Vindication of Unita- 
rians and Unitarianism, By Syl- 
vanus Gibbs. 





We heartily wish that, not Svlva- 
nus Gibbs himself, but his spirit, was 
in every town of the United Kingdom. 
In every town? Yes, What! where 
Unitarian societies already exist? Yes. 
Scarcely is there ove in which Sylvanus 
Gibbs might not find a sphere for the 
employment of his talents; a sphere iu 
which a man of his spirit is needed; a 
sphere among those whom the ministra- 
tious of our miuisters, partly through 
hecessity, partly through custom, partly 
through neglect, leave unapproached ; 
we mean the people—the working class- 
es. If the wish above expressed was 
realized, results, in most towns, would, 
in all probability, display themselves si- 
tnilar to those which have taken place at 
Devonport. There, ‘ during the last 
teu years,’’ “* upwards of two hundred 
persons have united themselves in Uni- 
tarian Christian worship, aud many more 
are now desirous of taking sittings in the 
chapel, who canuot be accommodated.” 
We have both heard and read something 
desigued to discountenauce the preach- 
ing Of ministers who have not received a 
collegiate education. Let those who 
have so said or written look at Devou- 
port, For ourselves we are not scrupu- 
lous who does good so that good be 
doue, and we measure a man’s merits 
rather by the ardour of his beneficence 
than the colour of his coat. We know 
‘vo well the value of learning to say oue 
Word against it; but there are things 
better even than learning, aud willingly 
would we see some of our ministers ex- 
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change some of their knowledge for a 
larger portion of zeal. A change is, we 
know, going forward, and forward it 
must and will go—a change in the ex- 
ertions of ministers, aud what we deem 
of paramount importance, a change in 
the requirements of the people. It isa 
fact, au unfortunate, a dishonourable 
fact, that too frequently those follow 
who ought to lead public opivion, and 
thus ministers are in many cases found 
to need urging rather than to urge. Be- 
fore all things, then, we think it impor- 
tant to raise the tove of requirement 
among the laity. Let them ouce come to 
esteem those ministers most who labour 
most as ministers—who seck every op- 
portunity of conveying the gospel to their 
fellow-men, and foster every promising 
effort to extend the dominion of truth 
and piety ; and then we shall see miuis- 
ters no longer limiting their ministra- 
tiuus to some century or two of people, 
perhaps to a few scanty scores. 

The controversy at Devonport has 
waxed somewhat warm. Mr, Gibbs and 
his friends (and rejoiced are we to find 
those friends in the working-class) have 
conducted it ou the Unitarian side with 
admirable effect. In this case, as in 
many others, our opponents prefer to 
shift the argument from the evidence of 
Scripture tv the merits of individuals, 
The stale misrepresentations made by 
Magee and Pye Smith of the views of 
Priestley and Belsham, &c., are served 
up to the people of Devonport as vew 
and unheard-of monstrosities. But Mr, 
Gibbs is too well read to allow such 
pretences to pass current. ‘The follow- 
ing are given as the sentiments of Bel- 
sham, and labour is spent to shew how 
disgraceful they are to Unitarianism ; 
‘¢ Jesus might imagine what never ex- 
isted, aud wight not be able to distin- 
guish whether what he saw and heard 
was visionary or real.’’, Now hear Mr. 
Gibbs ; ** The passage from which the 
above words are culled, is as follows: 
‘Mr. John Palmer supposes that our 
Lord, while he was in the wilderness, 
was favoured with divine communica- 
tions, during which he was completely 
secluded from all connexion with the 
external world, aud, like St. Paul, (2 
Cor. xii.,) he might imagine himself 
transported into heaven, aud uot be able 
to distinguish whether what he saw aud 
heard was visionary or real. And Mr. 
Palmer thought that when Jesus spoke 
of himself as having been in heaven, and 
as coming down from heaven, it was in 
allusion to this divine vision.’ Now, 
what will the candid reader say, when 
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he finds that the sentiments quoted by 
my opponent are not only shamefnily gar- 
bled, but that they are vot Mr. Belsham’s, 
bot Mr. Palmer's, and when he further 
discovers that in the very next paragraph 
Mr. Belsham disproves Mr. Palmer's hy- 
pothesis!’ 

Mr. Gibbs, however, does not deny 
that there are passages in the writings of 
Unitarians which, taken by themselves, 
may appear to some minds highly objec- 
tionable. ‘The freedom of expression 
and discussion which Unitarians are 
wont, and properly, to use, leads them 
occasionally to let fall remarks that of- 
fend those whose minds make every 
doubt a sin, and tolerate inquiry only so 
far as it may teud to buttress up esta- 
blished dogmas. While Unitarians not 
only tolerate, but foster, a certain latitude 
of expression, they ought also to take 
care that justice is done to the cause 
which to them is trath. In fulfilling 
this duty, they are called upon to exhibit 
to the public, whose ears are poisoned by 
the opponent with whatever is or can be 
made objectionable, the positive views 
which their calumniated worthies have 
entertained on the great practical doc- 
trines of the gospel. We think, there- 
fore, that a series of tracts, consisting of 
systematized extracts from Lindsey, 
Priesticy, Belsham, Cappe, Kenrick, &e, 
&c , and setting forth their sentiments on 
the authority of the Scriptures, the value 
of the gospel, the character and work 
of the Saviour, the grounds of accept- 
ance with God, the nature and remedy 
of sin, on these and kindred topics, 
would prove of the highest value both to 
encourage holiness in our own body, and 
to extend our views iv the world. ‘To 
the philosopher it may be of small im- 
portance what this or that man thonght, 
but it is not so to the people. We speak 
notof what ought to be, but what is 
aud to things as they are we must adapt 
our measures if we are to do good in 
this world. We hope then that the hint 
we have ventured to throw out wil! not 
be altogether lost sight of. 

TORTS of the Fisitle Church 
Jrom the Jirst Establishment of it 
fo the present Time. Rivingtons, 
pp 16. 1830, ; 

etree taadaanenrtg oe 
— inpress upon the public 

mind a sense of the divine authority of 
the Angiish Establishment. An extract 
Gra meets wut eye Tutetded to descr 
soureye, intended to describe 





the accomplished reformation of the 
church in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
eminent theologian, of blessed memory, 
‘recommended to the attention and 
imitation of the doctors that were em- 
ployed in this weighty and important 
matter, the practice and institutions of 
the primitive ages.’’ Nothing is here 
said about the doctrine of the primitive 
ages. That, it may be, was thought ab- 
solutely determined. 

That our readers may judge of the 
sort of eccles‘astical doctrine here pre- 
sented to reasonable men who have the 
Bible in their hands, we quote two sen- 
tences, p. 15: 

“As it has pleased Almighty God to 
establish aud support his Holy Catholic 
Church, in this Protestant country, by 
the hands of the civil power, we are 
bound to recognize her as our national 
and authorized church, and to reverence 
the powers that be. Ip all buman in- 
stitutions, intended for the benefit of 
posterity, the foresight of the founders 
legislates for their continuance, and rests 
the fulfilment of their euactments on the 
civil or ecclesiastical laws of their coun- 
try.” 





Art. V.—The Sunday Library ; o, 
the Protestants Manual for the 
Subbath-day ; being a Selection of 
Sermons from eminent Divines of 
the Church of England. By the 
Rev. T F. Dibdin, D.D. Vol. 1. 
Longman. 

WE cannot praise the taste which has 
been displayed in the embellishments 
of this volume. The ‘ Primate of all 
England” in his robes; the Bible sup- 
porting the crown (a plagiarism from 
the Johu Bull) ; and the ‘ South front 
of Lambeth Palace,” are not adornments 
likely to make religion look beautiful in 
the present state of public feeling. One 
of the calamities which an Established 
Church entails upon itself is the enfet- 
bling of its attempts to do good, even 
when they are most sincere and best 
directed. Religion is made to look $0 
very like an aristocratical contrivance for 
keeping the people quiet. Dignified and 
beneficed clergymen seem also very slow 
to Jearn that the paraphernalia which 
ight once command respect excite DOW 
a very different emotion. Men require, 
and they are warranted in requiring, 
that they who expect to be listened to 
When they tell of an invisible countty, 
should shew themselves good and honest 
guides, by promoting the relief, the 
rights, the common interests, aud the 
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improvement of the inhabitants of the 
country io which they live. Let the 
Church shew itself an every-day friend, 
and its Sabbath Libraries will have 
plenty of attentive readers, ‘They may 
then be adorned, not with the insignia 
of wealth, grandeur, and servility, buat 
with those of disinte:esteduess, humi- 
lity, and independence. 

The Editor deprecates criticism till 
‘the whole scope of the work appear 
in a more intelligible form.’”’ The ser- 
mous in this volume are chiefly practical, 
aud selected from those of Porteus, 
Horne, Paley, Blomfield, Le Bas, Hors- 
ley, Mant, Shuttleworth, and C. Benson. 


eet ee 


Art. VI.—The Trial of the Unita- 
rians for a Libel on the Christian 
Religion, Svo. 8s. 

CATCHPENNY, On a large scale; at 
least meant to be so. The compiler 
shews a most comfortably impudent ig- 
norance of the books, both withinside 
and without, whose authors he arraigns. 
We move for a new trial, and refer to 
the case of Will Whiston, in the ** Cor- 
dial for Low Spirits.” Whether it be 
cranted or not, the accuser in the present 
case will scarcely get his costs. 





GENERAL LITERATURE, 

Art, VII.—Lardner’s Cabinet Libra- 
ry. Military Memoirs of the Duke 
of Wellington. By Captain Moyle 
Sherer. Vol. I. 

Tuts publication, which is intended as 

a companion to the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

has some excellent promises in its list of 

forthcoming works, and it opens with a 

very cheap and handsome volume. Our 

praise cannot be extended much further. 

Military authors have been a good deal 

in fashion of late, and we are indebted 

to them for many amusing books, and 
some instructive ones, But Captain 

Sherer is not the man to win laurels in 

the fields of literature. For reflections 

he gives us the common-places of a 

swordsman’s politics ; and in the nar- 

rative he continually aims at fine writing, 
but is invariably doomed to miss the 
mark: e. g.“* Wellesley with rapid glauce 
surveyed the ground. From beneath the 
thick plumes of red horse-hair, which 
drooped over their bronzed cheeks, the 
manly eyes of the bold 19th dragoons 
looked on severely, ‘The general resolved 
for battle. ‘That this was the calm de- 
cision of a consulted judgment is not 
probable; but ‘there is a tide in the 
VOL, V. K 
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affairs of men; he felt it swelling in his 

bosom, and took it at the happy ebb.” 

P. 58. The volume is thickly studded 

with gems of this description. 

Arr. VILL —A Preliminary Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
By J. F. W. Herschel, A.M. (Vol. 
XIV. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia. ) 

Tuis is an admirable composition, — It 
is simple, dignified, eloquent, and in the 
highest sense of the term, philosophical. 
It deserves our warmest commendation 
aud recommendation. We can only 
extract the following specimen : 

“¢ Finally, the improvement effected in 
the condition of mankind by advances in 
physical science, as applied to the useful 
purposes of life, is very far from being 
limited to their direct consequences in 
the more abundant supply of our physical 
wants, and the increase of our comforts, 
Great as these benefits are, they are yet 
but steps to others of a still bigher kind. 
‘The successful results of our experiments 
and reasonings in natural philosophy, 
and the incalculable advantages which 
experience, systematically consulted and 
dispassionately reasoned on, has confer- 
red in matters purely physical, tend, of 
necessity, to impress something of the 
well-weighed aud progressive character 
of science on the more complicated con- 
duct of our social and moral relations. 
It is thus that legislation and politics be- 
come gradually regarded as experimental 
sciences: and history, not as formerly, 
the mere record of tyrannies and slaugh- 
ters, which, by immortalizing the exe- 
crable actions of oue age, perpetuates the 
ambition of committing them in every 
succeeding one, but as the archive of 
experiments, successful and unsuccessful, 
gradually accumulating towards the solu- 
tion of the grand problem—how the ad- 
vantages of government are to be secured 
with the least possible i: convenience to 
the governed. ‘The celebrated apoph- 
thegm, that vations never profit by ex- 
perience, becomes yearly more and more 
untrue, Political economy, at least, is 
found to have sound principles founded 
in the moral and physical nature of man, 
which, however lost sight of in particn- 
lar measures, however even temporarily 
controverted aud borne down by cla- 
mour, have yet a strouger avd stronger 
testimony borne to them in each suc- 
ceeding geveratiou, by which they must, 
svouer or later, prevail. ‘The idea once 
couceived and verified, that great and 
good euds are to be achieved, by which 
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the condition of the whole human spe- 
cies shall be permanently bettered, by 
bringing into exercise a sufficient qauan- 
tity of sober thought, and by a proper 
adaptation of means, is of itself sume ient 
to set us earnestly on reflecting what 
ends are truly great and noble, either in 
themselves, or as conducive to others ot 
a still lofticer character; because we are 
not now, as heretolore, Taogne less of at- 
taining them. It is not now equally 
harmless and insignificant, whether we 
are right or wrong; since We ure no 
longer supinely aud helplessly carried 
down the stream of events, but feel our- 
selves capabe al buffeting ut least with 
its waves, and perhaps of riding trium 
phantly over them; for why should we 
despair that the reason which bas ena. 
bled us to subdue ali nature to our pur 
poses, should (if peri itted and assisted 
by the providence of God) achieve a far 
more difficult conquest, and ultimately 
find some means of cuab ing the collec- 
tive wisdom of mankind to bear down 
these obstacles which individual short- 
sightedness, selishnuess, and passiou, op- 
pose to all jmprovements, and by which 
the hichest hopes are continually blinht 
ed, and the fairest prospects marred ?"°— 
Pp. 72-—74. 


Art. IX.— Observations on the Duty 
on Sea-horne (val, and On the pe- 
culiar Duties and ¢ harges on Coal 
in the Port of London Longman 


In a hard winter, or indeed in any 
winter, charitable people give coals to 
the poor. It is to be lamented that the 
counexion between charity. and coals 
But our Enelish be- 
vuevelence ts very much afflicted with 
shortsightednuess. If the author of this 


should stop there, 


pamphlet should succeed in his purpose, 
he will have done more towards warming 
the population of Lonudou than all the 
dovors of coals now in existence. Let 
our metropolitan readers attend to his 
facts and calculations. ‘There can be vo 
good reason why Neweastle coals should 
cost ere in London than they aie sold 


for in Eyy pt. 


ee ee 


Arr X omen The Mor / and Political 
Kvils of the Tua ies on Kaowle deve, 
Ethogham Wilson. 


A TURES PENNY Tract to be given 
away, but not without being read. It 
contains the repert aud petition of a 
meeting at which Dr. S. Smith presided 
last year; a letter from the Editor of the 





Scotsman ; and an abstract of the Par. 
liamentary returns of newspaper stamps 
and the advertiscment duty 5 presenting 
altovether a mass of very interesting in- 
formation to those who are not indif- 
ferent whether they live in ap enlight- 
ened or in an Only semi-civilized com. 
munity. Phe press, and especially the 
periodical press, is the real schoolmaster 
of the present day ; but instead of being 
‘‘ abroad,” he cannot stir out without 
being taxed for every step he takes, 
Our newspapers, daily and weekly, might 
be, and ought to be, the vehicles, to 
all classes, of vauable luformation and 
sound ins‘raction. ‘Taxation makes them 
a monopoly, requiring the investment of 
large capital, and, of course, managed 
with a view to the receipt of large profits 
rather than to the dissemination of just 
principles. The most widely-circulated 
of them are obviously mado to scil, and 
are ever ready to minister to any preju- 
dice which is popular. Look at Frauce, 
look at Paris and its inhabitants, where 
a revolution is less to be dreaded than a 
riot in Loudon. The superiority which 
must be conceded, is chiefly owing to the 
better footing on which their newspapers 
are placed. They are conducted by men 
of talent aud principle, who, whether 
their opinions be right or wrong, yet 
have at heart the dissemination of kuow- 
ledge and of truth. In America every 
religious body has its newspaper; most 
of them have several. Here, the Me- 
thodists manage to keep one afloat ; the 
Evangelical Church party, with its allies 
is the Dissenters, another; and the In- 
dependents have a third, which has 
been foundering from the very com- 
imencement of its voyage. Science, 
‘Paste, Literature, Political and Moral 
Philosophy, all might be put within the 
reach of the great body of the people, 
in the most attractive form, but tor this 
Worst species of Taxation. Much might 
be done without diminishing the Revenue 
atall. ‘Thus much, at least, we are en- 
titled to expect trom the present adie 
uistration, They ought to do more. 
Aud it is not improbable that the Trea- 
sury would very soou be not at all the 
poorer for the total rejinquishment of 
the stamp and advertisement duty. ‘The 
latter has an effect on which the man of 
business should nx hisaitention. “ There 
are nearly a haif more advertisements 
in the twelve daily papers of New York 
than in all the 400 papers of Britain and 
Ireland, including the 16 daily journals 
ot Loudon.”’ (P.13.) Allowing for the 
diderenceof population and other material 
considerations, ** it would be no exag- 


yeration to say, that the amount of ad- 
vertising im America is to that in the 
British Isles as forty toone.”” (tb) Phe 
Boston papers alone publish more adver- 
tixements than those of all England, 
London included. As a commercial 
question, but still more as a quesiion at- 
fecting the means of public instruction, 
we trust that this subject will be pressed 
upon the attention of the Legislature 
during the present Session. Surely the 
Lord Chancellor will not allow the Ca- 
binet to be a society for preventing the 
Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge. 


Ant. XI —Speech delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Northiam 
District Association By James 
Vapbn, Unitarian Minister, Battle. 





\ very auimated effusion, of which 
the following sentiment, in which every 
sound head and heart must concur, is the 
theme: ** May that religion which has 
God for its author, knowledye, liberty, 
aud happiness for its end, become as 
universal as light.” 


eee ee 


Arr XII — The foreigner’s Mnalish 
Conjugator 3 elucidated through 
French Eavample 8. By Justin Bre- 
nan. Wilson, ; 


Mr. Brenan’s object, in this work, is 
to elucidate the meaning of the words 
coujugators) by which ** the manage- 
ment of Enylish verbs is effected,’’ viz. 
Will aud would, shall aud should, may 
aud might, can aud could, must aud 
ought; aud, ia particular, to dissipate 
the mystery which has been thrown over 
Will and shail, aud shew the extent to 
Which the employment of those words is 
optional, Their use, with that of their de- 
rivatives would aud should, is ** illustrated 
through seven different languages, ex- 
ciusive of English.’ Mr. Brenan’s book 
may be studied with great advantage both 
by foreigners and natives. 


te ee ae 


Arr, XIII —A Discussion of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, By a Yorkshire 
Freeholder. 8vo. pp. So. 

P “6 have to thank the author of the 

' ESsays ou the Formation and Publica- 

tron ot Opiuions’’ for this admirable 

pamiphiet. tt is a chapter of Moral Phi- 

losophy, and ylad should we be of a 

whole treatise like unto it. For its ciear 

logic; for its combination of simplicity 
and originality ; for its correct vet exe 
> ee 
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tensive views ; and for its unaffected 
morality; this production would be most 
valuable, even did it not relate to a topic 
which more than any other occupies the 
attention aud involves the interests of 
the community. May its seasonable 
publication accelerate those times of re- 
formation which must come, aud which 
neither direct opposition vor ineflicient 
expedients can very long delay! 


ee enn 


Arr XIV.—The History and Topo- 
graphy of the United States of 
North America, Edited by J. Hl. 
Hinton, A. M. — Illustrated) with 
Views and Maps. dto. Parts [. to 
VI Ss. each. 


Tok Prospectus states that this work 
will be completed in about thirty monthly 
parts, each of which is to contain twen- 
ty-four paves of letter press, and three 
highly-finished line engravings on steel, 
It will oceupy a high rank amongst pub- 
lications which are at once haudsome, 
cheap, and useful. The engravings are 
beautifully executed, and the subjects 
well chosev. So far as we can judge 
from the specimens before us, the lite- 
rary portion of the work will do great 
credit to the diligence, judgment, and 
spirit, of the Editor. 


eee ee 


ART XV —.4n Introduction to the 
Differential and Iategral Cateulus, 
with an Appendia, illustrative of 
the Theory of Curves. By James 
Thomson, LL D., Professor of Ma- 
thematics in Belfast College. 8vo. 
pp. 2o2. 

Tur Belfast College, better known as 
the Belfast Academical Institution, is bet 
of modern foundation; yet it has done 
much during its young existence for the 
advancemeut of useful learning in the 
part of the United Kingdom in which it 
is situated, Some of its Professors have 
been laudably industrious in composing 
elemeutary books for the use of students 
in their respective departments of science, 
‘The work before us is the fourth Trea- 
tise produced by Dr. Thomson since his 
appointment to the Mathematical Chair 
in the Institution. Its plan and execu- 
tion do the author much credit, and 
claim for his work a hich rank among 
performances of this class, ‘The princi- 
ples of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, according to the method of La- 
grange, (Which is now almost univer~ 
sally ackuowledged to be the best,) are 
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here briefly but clearly stated; the ope- 
rations are performed, and the theoren:s 
deduced, with admirable neatness and 
simplicity ; and several of the most Use- 
ful applications of the science are pointed 
out to the student. ‘There is one feature 
of the present work in which it deserves 
especial approbation ; the uumber of well- 
selected examples, which are given as 
exercises for the learner to perform, by 
means of the formulas derived and the 
principles developed in the text = The 
notes and appendix coutaiu a quantity of 
useful information ; and, on the whole, 
we can say with confidence, that pupils 
who shall diligeutly study this lutroduc- 
tion, will have attained much valuable 
and important knowledge, by a method 
than which we know of vone more sim- 
ple and satisfactory. Another recom- 
mendaion of Dr. Thomsou’s pertorm- 


ance is its price. ‘The expeuse of some 
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Treatises on the Calculus at present in 
use is a guinea; few can be obtained 
for less than twelve shillings; to which 
must be added as many more for a book 
of examples for exercise. Yet Dr. Thom- 
sou, by choosing a wide page and a type 
which, though small, is distinct, has 
been enabed to communicate the same 
quantity of information, ti a manner 
much superior to that employed in most 
of the commen works, in a volume which 
costs nine shillings. The same atten- 
tion to ecouomy characterizes the Ele- 
meuts of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, and the ‘Treatise on Arithmetic 
in Theory aud Practice, by this writer ; 
aud must poweriully recommend them to 
those students to whom it is more con- 
venient to obtain the information which 
they require for a small sum than tor a 
large one. 





MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mohammedan Devotion, 
To the Editor. 


Sir, London, Jan. 8, 1831. 
Wen ip your Number for November 

T quoted the authority of Tournefort in 
favour of ** the charitable disposition, 
the ateady patriotisin, and religious sin- 
cerity,”’ of the Turks, | was aware that 
multitudes of passages might be cited 
from travellers of deserved reputation, 
which give a darker picture of their cha- 
racter, and I from supposing 
that they are cither free from the com- 
mon defects of human nature, or in all 
respects superior to their ueighbours of 
different religious sentiments. Never- 
theless, all the opportunities which [ 
have enjoyed of obtaining information 
on this interesting subject, have tended 
to convince me that, if we compare the 
followers of Molammed with those who 
have been called Christians in contra 
distinction from them, we shall find the 
latter little, if at all, superior to the for- 
mer, either in intellect or in morals: 
and | am vot sorry that your Corre. 
spondent S. has replied to my letter, be- 
cause | am persuaded that the examina- 
tion of this question must tend to abate 
the unjust prejudice entertained against 


was for 






so large a portion of our fellow-creatures, 
or at least to confute the opinion that 
the alleged inferiority of the Turks af- 
fords a sufficient plea for their extermi- 
nation. To enter fully into the discus- 
sion would far exceed my own compe- 
tency, as well as the limits which I 
must prescribe to myself in requesting 
auain to occupy your pages. I shall, 
therefore, offer such remarks as occur to 
me without further research. 

In making the proposed comparison, 
it would evidently be most unreasonable 
to place side by side those of the Mo- 
hammedans and those of the so-called 
Christians who live iu completely dif- 
ferent social and physical circumstances. 
Thus it would be ridiculous to expect in 
the gentry of Constantinople all the sci- 
ence and accomplishments of the philo- 
sophers of Loudon, Paris, and Berlin: 
and it would be no less unreasonable to 
make the moral and religious state of 
the poor of Scotland, Saxony, and Ge- 
ueva, a standard for estimating that of 
the lower classes in Mohammedav coun- 
tries. Except so far as the form of go- 
verument is influenced by the different 
religious systems, we must view their 
adherents under the same form of go- 
vernment, and we must adhere to this 





SORE 


principle of comparison in other re- 
spects. Assuming, for example, that the 
Emperor Nicholas is as great a barbarian 
ax the Sultan Selim, or at least that the 
two governments are on a par with re- 
yard to their influence on human liberty, 
virtue, and happiness, and that the cir- 
cumstances of climate aud of physical 
condition are not materially different, 
we may safely compare the subjects of 
the Emperor with those of the Sultan. 
lam not aware that the comparison will 
be much in favour of the former. Mr. 
Madden has given a most graphical de- 
scription of the punishmeut of the bas- 
tinado as practised by the Turks. Let 
us cross the border, and we find the 
knout substituted in its place: but a 
coutemporaneous Freuch traveller, M. 
Fontanier, ‘* prefers the practice of the 
stick to that of the knout’’ This au- 
thor ‘ approached Turkey by way of 
Russia, aud appears thoroughly disgusted 
with the official oppression and open 
corruption of the authorities of the dis- 
tant provinces of the Russian ‘Tzar.” 
(See Westmiuster Review, Oct. 1830, p. 
462.) With regard to religion, I con- 
ceive that no absurdity of the Turks can 
surpass that of their Christian neigh- 
bours, Who say their prayers by shaking 
them in a wooden box, and all the ac- 
counts [| have ever seen agree ip repre- 
senting the excesses of priestcraft, and 
all the degrading influences of supersti- 
tion, as going much farther amoung the 
members of the Greek Church than a- 
mong the followers of Mohammed. 

If we proceed southward, we may 
justly compare the professors of the two 
religions (which [ consider as two cor- 
rupied forms of Christianity) upon the 
opposite shores of the Red Sea. Your 
correspondent S, aud those who think 
as he does, will produce some shocking 
case of inhumanity trom the Arabians ; 
in return, f will request him to look at 
the Abyssinians, to observe the Christian 
driving his cow upon a journey, aud, 
whenever hunger prompts him, cutting 
out a slice of flesh, aud, after having 
satisfied his appetite by eating it raw, 
urging forward the tortured animal to 
Supply his future meals. | doubt whe- 
ther any cruelty practised by Mohaim- 
miedans equals that exhibited in the re- 
pasts of these Christians, tor ampler de- 
tails of which I refer to the well-known 
authorities on the subject. 

Another mode of comparison, by which 
We may be enabled to do justice to the 
relative merits of the Mohammedans and 
the so-called Christians, is to take a 
general view of them, not only in dif- 
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ferent countries, but in different ages. 
li we compare them as they are now, I 
should not hesitate to say, that the Mo- 
hammedaus are surpassed by the so- 
‘alled Christians in literature and sci- 
ence, in forms of government and policy, 
and in the general advantages of civili- 
zation. But,if we make the comparison 
a few centuries earlier iv the history of 
the world, it is equally clear, that the 
balance preponderates on the other side. 
In the ** dark ages,” so called on ac- 
count of the darkness of Christians, the 
Mohammedans were the luminaries of 
the earth. Their star was seen in the 
East, and shed its beneficent light far 
and wide over the benighted world. 
Mohammed, in reference to the time 
when he made his appearance, may be 
regarded as one of the greatest reform- 
ers; aud if, during several centuries 
subsequently to that event, an angel or 
some superior intelligence had surveyed 
the distracted woild with a pitying and 
merciful, but impartial eye, to determine 
ou which side to award the sentence of 
less guilt and greater virtue, and to say 
which of the two masses of men or as- 
semblages of nations was doing more 
for the advancement of human happi- 
ness, [ cannot help thinking that the 
decision would be in favour of the Mo- 
hanmmedans. 

I believe, Sir, | might go further than 
I have yet done. I might refer to va- 
rious well-kvown facts regarding the 
practices of Christian nations, aud even 
of those which we esteem the most po- 
lished and civilized, and, ou asking your 
enlightened and candid readers to ex- 
press their opinion upon these facts, I 
think they would be constrained to al- 
low the emptiness of the Christian’s 
boast, and the falsehood of his plea for 
Waying war against his brethren. 

For example, your correspondent, in 
the person of Mr. Madden, describes 
various instances of Turks reviling Chris- 
tiaus, calling them dogs, &c. What 
would the better-disposed of the ‘Turks 
say, if Mr. Madden were to tell them, 
that the frequenters of the largest, most 
splendid, and most fashionable temples 
in Kugiand, go to them thirteeo morn- 
ings in the year, for the express purpose, 
anong other objects, of cursing, not 
only all Mohammedana, bat all of their 
relations, neighbours, aud fellow-crea- 
creatures, who do vot agree with them 
in all the minute distinctions of one of 
their most mysterious dogmas? Again, 
Mr. Madden speaks of the ‘* treachery’’ 
of the Turkish priesthood, But these 
priests must be of a very extraordinary 
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description, if they practise any thing 
more deceitful than the mode of initia- 
ting young men tito the corresponding 
ranks in England, where the candidates, 
on going to the most eminent of its uni- 
versities, are taken before the first offi- 
cial functionary, and either eutrapped or 
seduced into the signing of their names 
to articles of faith which they have not 
studied and do not believe, and where 
the whole course of their education ts 
conducted with a view to the continu- 
ance of the same species of fraud by 
themselves and by their successors. 

With regard to the Catechism quoted 
by Mr. Madden, the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘6 How do you serve your Sultan 
only expresses in oriental ijanguage the 
sime slavich devotion to the sovereign, 
which was ineuicated in a French cate- 
chism) by Napoleon Bonaparte, the ob- 
ject of ardent admiration 
the most cultivated Europeans ; 
not the Mting and dying for 
hing George a popular sentiment among 
us during the the French war, 
chiefly in consequence of the zeal with 
which it was inculcated by the clergy of 
the Establishment ? 
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Mr. Madden quotes from the same 
Catechism the following question and 
AISWe! 

** How must religion be promoted ?” 

** By felting avwainst all who oppose 
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trom the ecurti. 


Hut tor the ** profound iguorance’’ of 
the ‘Lurks, we might imagine that the 
author of this Catechism kuew some- 
Thpiiege ast the i nquest id a discovery of 


South America, aud had c¢ y 


7, il the pire S- 


tie nd answer from a Spanish Cate- 
chism, only substituting ** Aoran’’ in- 
stead Or ** Cat ic ¢ urch,”’ 

Your corre further represents 
wtoas Mir. Madde: opinion, that “* the 
name of the Prophet is in eve;y man’s 
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mM epen Wartare.” So ‘ Christians” have 
suid forcenturics, ad Ma Madden appears 
to have ad i teal thy Curent accusation 
Without bookie iete the Koran to ascel 

tam its truth is it not reasonable to 
suppose, tinat ti sof his uufaveunrable 
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statements and O} imjous are also derived 
from the corrupt source of orthodox pre. 
judice and animosity, and that he is not 
0 impartial a wittiess as your correspon. 
deut represents 2? After an examination 
of the Koran, by no means complete, but 
suflicient to convince me of the incorrect- 
ness of Mr. Madden’s assertion, [ fod in 
one chapter only, out of one hnndred 
and fourteen, the sentiments, which are 
said to occur ** passim”? ‘This is. the 
ninth chapter, entitled ‘* The Chapter of 
Conversion,” and it has the foll wing 
preface : 

“ Reader, this chapter beginneth not, 
as the rest, with these words, Zn the name 
of God, gracious and merciful, becanse 
these are words of peace and salvation, 
and for that in this chapter Mahomet 
commandeth to break truce with his ene- 
mies, and to assanit them.’’ 

Is there vot in this distinction seme- 
thing more conformable to the true spirit 
of Christianity than the practice of the 
so-called Christians, who in their reli- 
gious wars have carried the sign of the 
cross and the emblems of the Trinity in 
front of their armics ? 

The chapter contains no passage nm 
support of the charge, brought by Mr, 
Madden and the so-called) Christians, 
stronger than the following : 

‘* When the month of Heram shall be 
past, kill them (i. e. unbelievers) where 
you shall meet them, take them slaves, 
detain them prisoners, and observe where 
they pass to lay ambush for them. If 
they be converted, if they prav at the 
time appointed, and pay tithes, leave 
them in quiet: God is mercitul to them 
that repent. [f the infidels demand quar- 
ter of you, give them quarter, to the end 
they may learn the werd of God ; teach 
them his commandments, for they are 
ignorant.” 

However contrary this passage may be 
to the reuun be spirit of Christianity, as 
taught in the New Testament, it appears 
to me to coutain vothing contrary to the 
precepts jucnicated, and = the practice 
commonly observed, by the so-called 
Christians from the time of Mohammed 
to the present day — lu obedience to the 
command of Mohammed in tis pass. ge, 
his followers fought agaiust all who de- 
nied his divine mission: in obedience 6 
the command of the anthorities acknow- 
ledved by the Christiaus, they fought 
against who refesed submission to 
these authorities. During many suc- 
ceeding ages both parties acted upon this 
conmon principic, and deluged the world 
With blood ander the pretence that they 
were doing God service. The expression 
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used by Mosheim, in describing the mode 
of conversion pursued by the so-called 
Christians, is, that they dragooned the 
unbelievers into Christianity. If your 
correspondent should reply, that these 
herrors were vevertheless attended with 
many benefits, | reply, that, whatever 
may have been the eflect of these victo- 
ries on the part of ‘Trinitarian Christi- 
anity, it is beyoud dispute, that the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors did much towards 
forming the morals, and elevating the 


intellectual and religious character” of 


those whom they brought into subjection. 
The following remarks of Mr. Beautoy * 
are, | believe, in accordauce with the 
history of Islamism in its more extensive 
relations : 

‘The present state of the empire of 
Bornou, compared with its conditiou 
when Leo Africanus, who wrote his ac- 
count in the year 1526, was its visitor, 
exhibits an interesting proof of the ad- 
vancement of the Mahometan faith, and 
of the progress of imperfect civilization. 
A savage vakedness, or the rude covering 
which the skins of beasts afford, are now 
relinquished tor the decency avd couve- 
nience of a dress of cotton manutacture. 
Tempered by the courtesy of commerce, 
and the conciliating interchange of im- 
portant benefits, the ancicut barbarism 
of the people is softened to habits of 
kindness; and, in the minds of the 
greatest part, the absurd superstitions of 
Pagauisin have given place to the natural 
and sublime idea of the unity of God.”’ 

A little further in the ninth chapter of 
the Koran I tind the following passage : 

* If they turn, and make their prayers 
at the time appoinied, if they pay tithes, 
they shall be your brethren in God. 1 
teach the mysteries of faith to such as have 
understanding to comprehend them.” 

It appears to me, Sir, that if we had 
inet with these identical words in a /ési- 
fation Sermon, they would not have ap- 
peared to contain any thing out of the 
common way. 

la drawing this comparison we are 
continually struck with the blinduess of 
men to their own faults, and their pro- 
portionate acuteness in discerving the 
faults of others, In the same ninth chap- 
ter Mohammed says with truth respect- 
ing the Christians ef his time, ‘ ‘They 
adore their doctors and priests, and the 
Messiah also, the son of Mary, who com- 
wanded them to worship one God alone.” 
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When he wrote this, he seems to have 
beeu unconscious, that he was counte- 
naucing the very same error with which 
he charges the Christians, by setting up 
himself as an object of no less submission 
to his followers than the Pope and the 
Christian priesthood were to their adhe- 
rents. Ever since he published the Ko- 
ran, mutual hatred, supported by mutual 
ignorance, has been cherished on both 
sides between Mohammedaus and Chris- 
tians, especially under the fostering care 
and godly instructions of the “ doctors 
aud priests” of the respective parties. 

It is often argued, that the Moham- 
medans are not deserving of the pame of 
Christians, because, although they ac- 
knowledge the divine mission of Christ, 
they nevertheless consider Mohammed 
as superior to Christ. But, Sir, allow 
me to ask, Do not those who assume to 
themselves this honoured name to the 
exclusion of Mohammedaus, almost uni- 
versally look up to some human autho- 
rity, to which they submit in preference 
to that of Jesus? In illustration of this 
fact, allow me to make mention of a 
picture which I saw a few years ago in 
Lombardy, which strikes every traveller 
as a five specimen of the Venetian School, 
but which interested me more especially 
as shewing the comparative deference 
paid by Roman Catholics to the authority 
of Christ, and to that of the great doc- 
tors of their church. It was painted by 
Paul Veronese ou the wall of the refec- 
tory of the convent of Santa Maria del 
Monte, near Vicenza. By an anachron- 
isi common with the old masters, it 
represents Pope Gregory entertaining our 
Saviour at a grand dinuer-party. The 
Pope, gorgeously arrayed, sits in the 
middle of the table; Jesus, simply clad, 
at his right hand. ‘The latter is repre- 
senied as a very modest, intelligent, and 
interesting young man, who is deeply 
impressed with a sense of the honour 
doue him, and listens with great atten- 
tion and deierence to the conversation of 
his uoble, learned, aud accomplished 
host. Gregory, ou the other hand, 
though perfectly conscious that he is the 
yreater man of the two, seems much 
pleased with his humble but promising 
guest, and behaves towards him with 
dignity, with gracetul evse, and, at the 
same time, witn great condescension 
and kinduess. ‘This painting represents 
with great accuracy, as the artist in- 
tended, the comparative degrees of ad- 
miration, deference, and submission, 
which Roman Catholics pay respectively 
to our Saviour and to the most famous 
uf their popes. This preference of more 
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recent human authorities to the autho- 
rity of Christ is not, however, peculiar 
to Catholics. Many members of the 
churches of Englind and of Scotland not 
only bow to such authorities, but allege 
the vecessity of having such for deter- 
mining the sense of the Scriptures, and 
directing the affairs of the church: and 
even amonug the Disseuters, how often 
does the extravagant admiration of a fa- 
vourite preacher raise him in the minds 
of his hearers into the place of an angel, 
aud lead them, while they forget their 
allegiance to Jesus ouly, to submit their 
minds so readily and willingly to’ his 
dictation, that to them he may be consi- 
dered as bearing the relation of a pope ! 

Another expression, which we find in 
the ninth chapter, is the following : 

** Fight at all times against unbeliev- 
ers, as they will fight against you.” 

Here Mohammed grounds his com- 
mand upon the principle of self-defence 
and retaliation, a principle opposed to 
the spirit and precepts of Jesus Christ, 
but in perfect coutormity with the pre- 
vailing sentiments and habits of his pro- 
fessed disciples. | presume your readers 
must be so fully aware of this fact, that 
it would be a waste of words to cite 
proofs relative to the periods when Mo- 
hammed himself took the field, and when 
his followers effected their most splendid 
conquests, But it may not be so gene- 
rally present to their recollection, that in 
very recent times this principle has been 
avowed and acted on by Christians. | 
have made the above extracts from the 
first English translation of the Koran. 
It was pubiished A.D. 1649, © newly 
Englished,” as the title states, “ for the 
satisfaction of all that desire to look into 
the ‘Turkish vanities.” A long apology 
was deemed vecessary for venturing upon 
the publication ot such a “ Gallimanfry 
of Errors,” and accordingly, the learned 
Alexander Ress, ¢ haplain to Charles I., 
was employed to explain the reasons 
which made it proper that Christians 
should be acquainted with the contents 
of the Koran. This “ needful caveat,” 
subjoined to the translation, after pour. 
ing out threats and revilings, exceeding 
in wumber and virulence all that Mr. 
Madden and other Oriental travellers 
have written dewn from the mouths of 
Saracen infidels, gives the following, 
among otner reasons, for the study of 
the book : ‘ 

‘** 12. The Turks are our neighbours 
and their tertiteries border upon the do- 
minions of Christendom. There have 
been contioual and will be still 
between us. [t concerneth every Chris- 
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tian, who makes conscience of his ways, 
to examine the cause, and to look into 
the grounds of this war, whether they be 
just or not, which cannot be known but 
by reading the Alkoran, in which we see 
the Mahometans to be the enemies of the 
cross of Christ in denying his death, and 
of his divinity also, in that they deny his 
godhead. We shall find so many passages 
in it repugnant to, and destructive of, 
Christian religion, that Christian princes 
are bound to oppose the enemies thereof, 
after the example of those glorious em- 
perors, Constantine, who made war 
against the Heathen princes Maxentius, 
Maximinus, and Licinius, of Theodosins 
the Elder against the tyrant Engenins, 
the worshiper of Hercules, of Theedo- 
sins the Younger a@eainst the Saracens, 
of Honorius against the Goths, all ene- 
mics of Christ, by whose assistance they 
got notable victories and glorious tri- 
umphs.”’ 

But, to come to still more modern 
times, let me request your readers to 
consider the spirit which has been ma- 
vifested by our Own countrymen, in re- 
gard to the contest just ended between 
the Turks and the Greeks. How much 
of the animosity against the former was 
grounded in religious motives! The 
English were exhorted to subscribe to- 
wards the expenses of carrying on the 
war, because it was ** the cause of the 
cross against the crescent;’’ and the call 
was repeated from vo quarter more ener- 
getically than from persons connected 
with the enlightened and orthodox Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

it has been, I believe, a very general 
principle with Mohammedans, to allow 
to unbelievers the choice of three alter- 
natives, conversion, death, or the pay- 
ment of tribnte. But let Christiaus be- 
ware of citing these hard conditions as 
an accusation against the opposite party, 
unless they can shew that themselves 
have maintained a different principle. 
For my own part, I am unable to dis- 
cover that the real difference is in favour 
of the so-catled Christians. Were I to 
leave London, and reside in a Moham- 
medan country, | should be required to 
pay tribute: last week | was compelled, 
under pain of imprisonment, to pay tri- 
bute to a church, the worship of which 1s 
in my opinion more objectionable thao 
that of the Mosque. In any Mohamme- 
dan country the laws and government 
would grant me, | believe, full liberty @ 
defend and promulgate my opinions: in 
Scotland I preached under exposure, ac 
cording to the jaw of the land, to impri- 
sonment and death; and your readers 
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will recollect that, after that law was re- 
pealed by Mr. W. Smith’s Act, Dr. Bur- 
gess, one of the most learned and amia- 
ble of the English prelates, published a 
pamphlet, in which he admitted that the 
punishment of death was too severe, but 
asserted, that bis Right Reverend fre- 
thren bad been tricked into the lamented 
concession, and recommended that those 
cruel and disgraceful laws, with the ex. 
ception only of the statutory infliction of 
capital punishment, should be re-en- 
acted, 

Indeed, Lam persuaded that, notwith- 
standing our boasting accusations agaiust 
the professors of Islamism, we are quite 
as intolerant as they. [ do vot mean 
that they have written large books, such 
as Locke on Toleration,” but that they 
have in many instances inculcated the 
principles of that book by their practice. 
The publication of such learned and la- 
borious treatises would have been useless 
among them, however necessary for us. 
Nor was it possible that the learned Mo- 
hammedans, however liberal, could bave 
written such a book as Limborch’s His- 
tory of the Lnquisition, net because they 
had not dranghtsmen and engravers to 
execute its heart-withering decorations, 
but because the ingenious and protracted 
tortures, the gorgeous array, the secret 
tribunal, the classification of penitents, 
distinguished by the differeut forms aud 
arrangements of flames and devils painted 
on their robes, the banuers of the various 
inquisitorial colleges, and the whole 
pomp and circumstance of the Auto da 
Fe, were unknown among them. 

There has been, I believe, one period, 
and one only, since the general esta- 
blishment of Christianity, when Spain 
might be said to enjoy the blessings of 
toleration. ‘This was the splendid pe- 
riod of Moorish domination. Under the 
kovernment of the Moors, liberty of 
worship was granted to both Christians 
and Jews ; but since that time the Ca- 
tholic Church, far from permitting Mo- 
hammedans and Jews to worship at 
their ease, has not been able to endure 
that even Christians of another sect, 
though varying ever so little in doctrines 
or ceremonies, should establish them- 
selves in Spain. 

_ We call ourselves an enlightened na- 
ton, and on this ground assume to our- 
selves the right of waging war against 
the lurks, whom we stigmatize as igno- 

thee - aan bigots. Let us suppose, 
ae ‘at 4 uumerous company of Mos - 
‘Were to arrive in London and to 
express their intention of opening a 
Mosque. In the first place, a question 
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would probably arise, whether such a 


thing could be permitted. The Act of 
William and Mary, and the decisions of 
various Chancellors and Chief Justices, 
would be quoted against it. But, sup- 
pose the legal difficulty could be got over, 
how would pious Christians of every 
sect be dismayed and horror-struck at 
the proposal! Not many years ago, a 
mob was raised in Glasgow to prevent 
the Catholics from building their in- 
tended chapel. With what ten-fold re- 
pugnance would they have beard of the 
erection of a mosque ! 

If we go to Rome, the metropolis of 
Christendom, we go from church to 
church, survey its works of art and its 
relignes, and find each attendant ready 
with a lie for every paul we give him. 
Amidst other wonders, we are told of 
one, which is a real fact, the opening of 
an English Episcopal chapel, which Pius 
VII. allowed to be e-tablished without 
the walls, as a special favour in consi- 
deration of the services rendered by the 
English authorities in preserving his do- 
minions from spoliation at the Congress 
of Vienna. In England, we often hear 
this Protestant chapel at Rome men- 
tioned as a gratifying proof of the in- 
creasing light and liberal spirit of the 
age. But the fact is one which should 
give us more canse for shame than tri- 
umph, at least if we apply the circum- 
stance to the comparison between Chris 
tianity, so called, and Islamism. ‘The 
Mohammedans have commonly acted on 
the principle of Solyman the Great, that, 
as in a collection of flowers the beauty 
of one kind is augmevted by contrast 
and combination with the rest, so mu- 
tual advantage is derived from the mix- 
ture of differeut nations and religious 
professions under the same just and 
equal government. Hence, not only is 
there no exclusion of Mohammedans by 
other sects of Mohammedans, but Jews 
aud Trinitarian Christians are allowed 
to exercise their various rites and forms 
of worship. 

It uow only remains for me to adda 
word or two in reply to your corre- 
spondeut’s last paragraph, in which he 
refers to the result of the late war with 
Russia, to disprove the ‘* steady patriot- 
ism’? of the Turks. Ov referring again 
to my letter, he will observe that the 
evidences of Turkish patriotism, which I 
produced from ‘ournefort, did not con- 
sist in military achievements, but in the 
acts of a peaceful and enlightened patriot- 
ism, such as a consistent Christian can 
commend and justify, namely, in en- 
dowing colleges for education, in build- 
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ing hospitals for the sick, in making and 
repairing, gratuitously, roads, fountains, 
and conduits. If, however, your corre- 
spondent thinks that such displays of 
patriotism are of too humble and insig- 
nificant a kind, | beliewe courage and fe- 
rocity in the field of battle have never 
been denied to be characteristics of the 
‘Turkish soldier ; and, with regard to the 
late war, my impression is, that the 
Russians met with a far more vigorous 
resistance than was expected; aud if, in 
the contest, which I tremble to antici- 
pate, with the Poles, the same arms 
shall be successful, in this case, as in 
that of Turkey, it will be allowed by im- 
partial judges, that the victory is to be 
ascribed to the overwhelming numbers 
of the assailants, and pot to their supe- 
rior courage, any more than to the jus- 
tice of their cause. 
JAMES YATES. 


Jan. 17th. Since writing the 


P. S. 


above remarks, | have read “ the Life of 


Mahomet,” published by the Society for 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge. Wt would, I 
apprehend, be difficult to shew, that the 
philosophers and chieftains of Islamism 
have put forth many books containing so 
much prejudice, ignorance, and bigotry, 
as this tract, which has within a few 
months appeared in London under the 
auspices of Lord Brougham, and a nu- 
merous host of those who are usually 
reckoned among the great promoters of 
all that is enlightened and liberal in our 
country, 


On the Publication of Unitarian Li- 
leraturer, 
To the Editeur. 
Sik, 

Tae cirenlation of popular productions 
connected with avy topic, invariably 
tends to bring its meriis tairly before the 
public; and by engaging the general 
attention in associated civcumstances, to 
win a candid and even favourable hear- 
ing to every matter touched on in the 
relation. Never did auy thing more pro- 
mote Protestantism than the relations of 
Fox's Book of Martiys. The saints of 
the Cathelic Church have dove more for 
her in their deaths than in their lives. 
‘j heir legends have been believed against 
faith, because they interested the taste 
for the marvellous, pathetic, and even 
for a certain class of the subime. The 
Methodists have made gvod use of their 
iow class of suluts, the pictures and 
biographies of their preachers having 
formed the leading article of thei mvuth- 
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ly magazines ; aud as many of them hay 
been industrious, single-minded men, ther 
sought hovour, the reward of repub 
licans, and the bare smoothed head of , 
magazine engraving was bay enough fe 
Methodist preachers. On this, aud much 
more experience, [ would suggest to the 
Unitarian ‘Tract Societies to publish 4 
series of Unitarian Biographies in shilling 
numbers, giving an engraving as a frop. 
tispiece to each. I have before now seep 
a Methodist’s parlour aud_ bed-roon 
hung round with engravings from. the 
Methodist Magazine, and certainly the 
print led to inguiry; L have vo doub 
also but inquiry led to emulation. See. 
ing even the portraiture of the practiser 
of a theory, is giving more vividness to 
his teaching : it is coming near the adage, 
that example is better than precept. | 
am sure the fine manly picture of Rem 
mohun Roy has given additional interest 
to the inquiry as to the state of Hindoo 
Unitarianism. Who can look at the 
mild yet speaking portrait of the late 
Mr. Broadbent, and not feel that he had 
lived enough to leave many who be 
noured his memory, and could almost 
say on looking at it, ** Though you de- 
parted early, yet would that my end 
should be like thine’? There are many 
amongst the Unitarian body whom t 
would be au advantage to point the young 
Unitarian’s attention to. It should be 
chiefly the religious and moral history 
of these men which should be the sub- 
ject of these memoirs; but some men 
have so largely coloured the times they 
have lived in, or have shewcd up 9% 
strongly the characteristics of their times, 
that a certain proportion of collateral 
matter would inevitably and most justly 
steal upon their biography. 1 will it 
stance Priestley. Scarcely a Unitarian 
who would not give a shilling for an et 
graving of Priestley; but add to that @ 
popular sketch of what he suffered for 
civil and religious liberty, his discoveries 
in science, his industry, his daring; and 
his life would be enough te make mar 
tyrs endure, writers and preachers be 
come indeiatigable, and to fire with 
religious zeal the most cold-hearted and 
iusensible. Theophilus Lindsey—what 
conscientious integrity ! Rammolhun Roy, 
a convert under extraordinary difficulties ! 
I think that if notice were given of aa 
alphabetical series of such biographies, 
including both ancient and moderb, 4 
volume of great interest and vaiue wight 
be put forth, say in monthly numbers, 
and seld first to subscribers, and aftel 
wards introduced into the ‘Tract Seete 
tics’ catalogues, Religious and moral 
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notices of Newton, Locke, Whiston, 
Penn, Samuel Clarke, and seve ral other 
hold sons of heteredoxy, should be given, 
and the proofs of their believing the 
es not the creeds. Arius, Ser- 

etus, Secinns, Biddle, Firmin, Emlyn, 
aa so on to Rees, and others our con- 
temporaries, would be invalu: ible speci- 
menus of what men can do who deeply 
feela duty. Lt would be most desirable 
that all the biographies should be of one 
sive and type, as at present it is net easy 
to bind Unitarian pamphlets, which are 
of every size, type, and paper, possible. 

\llow me respectiully to suggest to the 
several Book Societies, that it would be a 
very great advantage if they would all 
agree on the size of the paper employed 
iu their publications, and also that they 
would print on two qualities of paper, 
marking in the catalogues the two prices. 
Medium octavo would be the most ge- 
verally approved size, and would ensure 
bound volumes of pamphlets in’ every 
Unitarian family. A taste for order, 
weatness, and even beauty, in’ libraries 
and book-cases, is very fast pervading 
society; and far as | would be from es- 
tablishing an aristocracy of theological 
books, Which would be out of the reach 
of the humbier classes, yet Lshould think 
it well to have Uuitarianism so put for- 
ward, that the man of taste could place 
itin his library with the proudest author 
in his collection, It would be an ad- 
Vantage also if catalogues of writers on 
the subjects of the Unitarian Coutroversy 
were grouped so as to make volumes. 
No one writ er perhaps has given all the 
valuable views on any of these sabjecis 
it least in pamphlet shape. If, then, 
lists ol wars on the Atonement, Vica- 
rieus Suffering, Universal Restoration, 
Trinity, Right of Individual Judgment, 
lnnocency of Involuntary Error, bixcine- 
ence of a Devil, &c. &c., were furnished 
in the Repository, they would be iw- 
portant to subscribers, and enable per- 
sous to supply themselves with matter 
tor instructive reading, and lending to 
inquirers, at a much less cost of trouble 
tian at present. The writer of this 
paper, in suggesting means for sending 
\uitarianism into the upper classes of 
society, feels that some may think it a 
Sh pe riluous work ; . 
publication, a certain degree of finish iv 

Cagraving, good print, white paper, and 
4 facility of being bound in a decent 
manner, be au introduction to the rich 
man's library, (and there is much weaith 
How among Unvitarians,) | think it as ue- 
‘Sssaty to attend to his wants, as it 
“urely is to make cheap publications the 


bat if elegance of 
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introduction for the poor man’s pur- 
chase. ‘The subject of the biographies is 
important; the manner of their publica- 
tion relates more to wealthy Englaud 
than to lreland; but um loubtedly the 
style and price at which lay literatore is 
sent imto the world, makes it imperative 
on these iuterested in circulating eccle- 
siustical literature to give it every pos- 
sible artraction of exccution and eco- 
nomy which can be attained. Men really 
will not, if avoidable, take up a book on 
bad paper, with small crowded type, to 
read, We are all physiognomists, aud 
the first impression does much: it is 
then a matter of some consequence to 
invite the eye, and see whether a subject 
will engaze the understanding. The 
deaths of Unitarians are by the orthedox 
esteemed an experimentem = crucis” in 
biography. Whatever detail may be had 
would be desirable; for althoneh with 
us we scek more how men live, yet we 
ought to be able even to satisfy the gain- 
sayer as to how they dic. Perhaps even 
while men still remain amoung us who 
have made themselves remarkable in the 
cause of true rel ciou, it may be well to 
say to their contemporaries, Look at their 
lives, Go and do likewise. [| might in- 
stance Dr. Stokes, once a fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and several of the 
Remonstrant ministers of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Ulster, as men who have 
soffered and contumely, and re- 
proach, for that reward which is above all 
rewards. ‘Lo draw your attention once 
more to the influence of biography, may 
I make use of the Novelist? With how 
many of the desceudants of the Paritans 
were the martvrdoms of their ancestors 
become as a tale which was told aud 
forgotten! Sir Walter Scott has stirred 
their ashes,—he has moved their bones ; 
aud the patriot futhers of Christian li- 
berty have arisen amongst their posterity 
as those that bat slept. Their cold and 
perished blood has flowed again in mo- 
deru veins, as if its early fire was re- 
stored; and | am sure that Sir Walter 
Scott, thaugh he may be a Tory in po- 
litics, has made thousands in these 
realms emnlate the boldness aud per- 
sistency of the ancient Dissenters, who, 
m the lanenage of the time, ‘stood 
firm in the liberty with which Christ hud 
made them free,” even against kingcraft 
and priestcraft. Put, then, before the 
people the lives of the noble who have 
striven to adorn the faith they professed. 
A. M‘OREADY. 
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Lewis's Collection of Hymns. 


0 the Editor. 


Dorchester, 
Sir, Jan. 14, 1831. 

In your number for January, you were 
favoured with a notice of a Selection of 
Hymns which I lately published, and 
intended for the use of such Societies as 
employ the Exeter Collection, That 
notice appears to me to require a few 
observations. 

The Reviewer enters his protest against 
the ‘ common practice’? of altering 
hynins, and yet this practice has been 
adopted by Unitarians for many years, 
and sanctioned by some * dear and vene- 
rated fellow-servauts of Jesus.’’ With- 
out formally examining if the maxim of 
doing evil that good may come, be truly 
applicable to this practice, a task which 
I shall leave to those who ** have taken 
far greater liberties’? than myself, | may 
be permitted to offer a remark on one of 
the Reviewer's ** strong reasons” against 
alterations. He says that succeeding 
Editors restore the name, but often neg- 
lect to repair the damage,’’ of what he 
calls the ‘* corruptions of the text ;”’ 
‘*and thus an author is made respon- 
sible for words and sentiments which he 
never put together.” Taking all this 
for granted, (which common honesty, 
one would think, might prevent,) to 
whom should the blame be attached ? 
Certainly not to those who have scru- 
pulously avoided that ‘ damage,’’ by 
entirely omitting the names of any 
authors, 

The Reviewer, to serve Ais “ own 
purpose,’” has made au exception to his 
rule, where his strong reasons shall be 
powerless, [tis ** where the doctrine is 
so objectionable as to annihilate all sym- 
pathy between ourselves aud the writer.” 
** Suus cuique mos.’’ Who is to deter- 
mive where this sympathy begins, aud 
Where it ends? May vot others think 
they find in some antiquated phraseology, 
or ludicrous ideas, iv grammatical inac- 
curac ies Or awkward collocations, in 
lmpertinent metaphors or disagreeable 
allusions, a sufficient cause to annihilate 
this much-cherished sympathy between 
them and the writer? May vot these 
things furnish good ground for chauging 
** words, lines and stanzas," without 
Justly incurring the charge of © sin” and 
** shame”’? 

a i Why, above all,” asks the Reviewer, 
re - Drs. Barbauld’s execilent poem,” 
ts od toe! scene,”” A&c., to begin, 
— essed the righteous > «axe, 
Simply because the latter is thought 
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better adapted for general congregation 
singing. Then he adds, with somethin 
of the ardour belonging to the * geny 
irritabile vatum,” ** if the two succeed 
ing stanzas must be omitted, what hay 
has had the temerity to substitute fe 
them the following ?” 


“* A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys, 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which his unfetter’d soul enjoys.” 


Must he be told that this ¢emerity ist 
be laid to the charge of Mrs_ B. hersel! 
with the exception of some slight verbs 
alterations ; the original stanza, as i 
stands, at least in all the copies I hare 
seen, being as follows: 


** A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which nothing can destroy; 
Nanght can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy.” 


The Reviewer is very tender of dis 
joining the hymns used by Christia 
worshipers from the names of their 
authors. Is it always desirable to cor 
nect the name of the writer with te 
** divine song’’? Have we net knowner 
heard of hymn-makers whose names wouk 
hot well serve to excite any very ple 7 
sant sensations or devout recollections’ : 
Besides, how few among the generality © 
of our congregations have much acquaint 
ance with the character of ‘ the writer 
of Hymns!” and this number would & 
still less if the questionable practice — 
attaching names to Hymns, as well as ~ 


Prayers, desigued for public worship, | 


were altogether discontinued. What’ © 
it to the heart, engaged in its holy mt 
sings in the sanctuary, whether its sacre 
stirrings be excited by a Watts or a Doé- 
dridge, a Moore or a Montgomery, # 
Steele or a Barbauld, or by any other 
who think it best to make some alter 
ations, taking the sufficient precantie 
by omitting all names, of not ‘* lowerltg 
the literary “ reputation” or poetic tae 
of the original authors ? 

As to the view which the critic hi 
taken of the alterations, designatite 
them indiscriminately and ‘ per saltum 
as “* no improvements,” 1 will only ob- 
serve, “* valeat quantum valere potest. 
The selection is before the public; an 
may | be allowed to say, that | 
course of six months from its public 
tion, five hundred copies of it we™ 
bought up. I never entertained the # 
hope that it would suit the taste # 
feelings of all; but it has met with 4 
far more general reception and apprebe 
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tion than [ had anticipated in so short a 
time. 

The critic's clemency towards me, as 
it comes out near the close of his ‘* ob- 
servations,” when he hopes | may not 
consider them ‘as implying a strong 
individual censure upon’’ myself, | now 
beg leave to express for him in return, 
with equal modesty and charity. 

L. LEWIS. 


ee ee 


The Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
and the Congregational Magazine. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I] BeG to forwaid a few remarks on a 
paper lately priuted in the Congregational 
Magazine, entitled ** Present State of 
Presbyterianisim in Lreland ;’’ chiefly con- 
fining myself tu those parts of it which 
relate to the Remonstraut Synod of 
Ulster, As the paper in question con- 
tains statements which appear to me to 
affect very seriously the characters of 
some estimable men, I have appended 
my name to this communication, simply 
with a view to prevent it from meeting 
with that ueglect with which both writers 
and readers are apt to treat anonymous 
contradictions of assertions made as from 
authority. 

The writer begins with a statemeut of 
the number of congregations belonging 
to the Synod of Ulster, the Presbytery of 
Antrim, the Remoustrant Synod, and the 
Synod of Munster. His estimates ap- 
pear to be accurate; but when the au- 
thor passes from enumeration to desciip- 
tion, he overleaps the barrier which 
Separates the imayinative from the ac- 
tual, and falls into as many mistakes, if 
such they can be called, as there are 
assertions in his first paragraph. He 
says, ‘* The discipline of these three 
bodies of Presbyterian Unitarians,”’ (the 
Presbytery of Antrim, the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster, and the Synod of Mun- 
ster,) “is as loose as the doctrines of 
their creed, They loudly boast of their 
na ag —— aud their abundant 
warped a 1 OUE, a8 they practise 

mivance at sin, while the 

other is a bigoted intolerance of the 
—— and opposition to the gospel. 
mist athe bates Lord's deity, aud the 
acter of his atonement, are 
cartels embraced in their fellowship. 
~— oe includes Unitariaus of 
may abt the High Arian down 
arian, Immorality passes 
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uncensured ; and every thing is sanctioned 
as sound doctrine, provided it be accom- 
panied with a rejection of the Trinitarian 
creed.” 

Now, I repeat, the above paragraph 
conveys almost as many incorrect: im- 
pressions as it contains seutences, The 
very first sentence ushers in no less than 
three of them: tor when we read that 
** the discipline of these three bodies of 
Presbyterian Uuvitarians is as loose as 
the doctrines of their creed,’” we cannot 
suppose the author to mean any thing 
else than that the three bodies alluded 
to are professedly and exclusively Uni- 
tarian; that their discipline is loose , 
and that the doctrines of their creed ave 
loose likewise. If this be the meaning 
which he intended to convey, and, as I 
have said before, | am unable to con- 
jecture what his meaning is if this be 
not, he is wrong in every one of his as- 
sertious. The Presbytery of Antrim, the 
Synod of Munster, and the Remoustrant 
Synod of Ulster, are not bodies of Pres- 
byterian Unitarians, in the sense which 
is here, I think, evidently intended. By 
their published and frequently reiterated 
declarations, they have over aud over 
agaiu disclaimed any such basis of church 
fellowship. ‘They profess themselves wil- 
ling to receive iuto ministerial as well as 
into lay communion, persons of senti- 
ments commouly called orthodox, who 
may be desirous of joining their body, and 
who may be duly qualified in other respects. 
They declare that no such person, while 
in their connexion, shall ever be molested 
by them, or in any way impeded from 
the open avowal and advocacy of his 
opinious, at any time and in any manuer 
that he may think proper. Nor do I 
kuow that there is the least reason for 
suspecting the sincerity of these decla- 
rations: for | am aware that, at least, 
two ministers out of these three bodies 
of ‘* Presbyterian Unitarians,” are a- 
vowedly and notoriously orthodox, using 
this term in its conventional acceptation. 
I have heard that at least ove of them, 
and probably both, frequently insist upon 
the doctrines usually desiguated by that 
term: and I have vever understood that 
the minister to whom [ particularly al- 
lude, met with any obstruction in the 
conscientious performance of this his 
bounden duty, on the part of the Synod 
to which he belongs, or any person act- 
ing under its authority or influence; but 
I know from conversation with some 
leading members of that Synod, that they 
highly esteem his character and approve 
of his ministerial faithfulness, The per- 



































































































son to whom | refer is the Rev. Robert 
Ferris, of Fethard, in the Synod of Man. 


ster. So much for the © three bodies of 


Presbyterian Unitarians.”’ 

The next assertion of the writer iu the 
Covgregatioual, is, that the “ discipline” 
of these three bodies whom he incorrectly 
denominates Unitarian, is ** doase.”” Does 
he mean to apply this term to the disci- 
pline exercived by the Presbyterial courts 
over the ministers 5 or to that whieh is 
more properly termed congregational dis- 
cipline? If he uses the phrase in the 
first sense, it is absolutely untrue. Any 
minister who might be convicted of irre- 
guiarities, would be promptly dealt with 
according to the usual practice of the 
Presbyterian churches ; and either cen- 
sured, suspended, or degraded, from the 


sacred office according to the devree of 


his offence, the injury done to religion, 
and the evidence of his repentance. It 
is quite true, that they have pever, to my 
knowledge, certainly uot of late years, 
had occasion to adopt such measures to- 
wards any of the brethren; but this 
arises from the absence of offences, not 
from an unwillingness to exercise an 
unsparing discipline in cases that might 
call for it. Perhaps it may be admitted 
as a proof of the little occasion that can 
be found for inflicting such censures 
upon ministers in this connexion, that 
although the Remonstrants were for 
many years united to the Synod of UlL- 
ster, subject to its courts, aud amena- 
ble to its discipline, no instance has oc- 
curred in which any one of them was 
ever subjected ta ecclesiastical censure ; 
while several have filled the highest and 
most honourable office which it is in the 
pewer of the body to bestow, that of 
Moderator or President at the annual 
convention of the members ; and this at 
a time when discipline was by no means 
so relaxed as the correspondent of the 
Congregational would lead us to ima- 
gine. ‘The records of the General Synod 
during the period to which I now refer, 
present us with numerous instances of 
ministers rebuked, suspended from the 
exercise of pastoral functions, and de- 
graded from the Christian ministry for 
such crimes as falsehood, drunkenness, 
fraud, adultery, &c, But none of the 
persons who were thus visited belonged 
to the Remonstrants or two the party 
commonly called heterodox, Sure ly it 
can po more be imputed as a crime to 
the Presbytery of Antrim, the Synod of 
Munster, and the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, that under sach cirenmstances 
they have never inflicted ecclesiastical 
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ceusure on their members, than it coy 
to a jude e that he had omitted tO pars 
sentence on a man who was accused ¢ 
no crime; nay, who could produce th 
testimony of his most determined oppo. 
nents, that they find no fault in him 
But if thee pithet ** loose’ be applied te 
the discipline maintained in congregg. 
tious, it is scarcely less wide of the truth, 
That discipline cannot justly be called 
loose, Which attains the end for whic 
discipline is exercised. That the disci. 
pline of the three bodies does in general 
attain this end, is manifest from the ex. 
emplary conduct of most of those who 
belong to their congregations. [ am far 
from asserting that every member of ever 
congregation is in all respects what his 
Christian profession would require 5 bat 
where is the religious connexion of whic 
this assertion could be made with truth: 
I can safely say, however, that I do not 
know a single member in any of their 
churches who walketh disorder.y; and 
I am perfectly willing to rest the che 
racter of their discipline on a conipari- 
son between the moral conduct of their 
people and those of other commiunions, 


This is a criterion of their practice ip * 
ecclesiastical matters which they have . 
no reason to dread. There does net, 








exist within the compass of my a 


quaintance a single religious convesion | 
with which they need fear to enter inte | 
such a competition ; nor cousequently a : 
mode of church disc ipline in comparison | 


with which that of these three bodies 
deserves to be called loose. ‘This much 
of the general question.—The Remot- 
strant Synod of Ulster have a_ specitl 
ground of exemption from this colt 


plaint. In the other two bodies, te : 


discipline, though efficacious, is various; 
depending, in fact, as among English 
Dissenters, on the practice and the op 
hions of particular congregations; be 
the Remonstrant Synod has a document 
to produce which must entire ly acquit its 
members of any tendency to laity it 
point of discipline. It is well kuows 
that they have subjected themselves ® 
the Code of Discipline ap proved by the 
General Synod of Ulster in 1825: 4 

auy person who has seen that work will, 
I am quite sure, agree with me, that 
gulations more. strict and scarchisg 
could scarcely be devised. 

The third mis-statement is one of more 
importance; namely, that the three be 
dies whom the writer undertakes (0 
scribe, either have no creed, ora pn 
loose one : their discipline, he says, Fe 
as loose as the doctrines of their cree 
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and the impression which this language 
is calculated to convey, is, that they are 
indifferent to the interests and progress 
of truth. The fact, however is, that they 
have a creed; that the doctrines of this 
creed are universally acknowledged to be 
free from censure on the ground of 
‘+ looseness ;"’ that to this creed they de- 
mand a distinct and formal adhesion as 
the condition of ministerial communion 5 
and that the rejection of this creed would 
oceasion all the ether members to cease 
from associating in church judicatories 
with those who should be guilty of such 
a dereliction, It is quite true, that their 
creed is not that of the Wesminster Di- 
vines, or the Synod of Dort. [tis simply 
the book of the Seriptures. ‘To this they 
have subscribed; to this they require 
subscription : avd surely no Protestant 
will aflirm that such subscription is nu- 
gatory, or that the doctrines thus sub- 
scribed are improperly ‘* loose.”” With 
regard to the degree of latitude to be al- 
lowed in a book used as a confession of 
faith, it is surely safe to follow the guid- 
ance of the evangelists and apostles ; at 
least as safe us that of any modern 

framers of articles aud canons 
But perhaps the writer in the Congre- 
gational will say, that the creed (the 
Bible) is vot itself loose in doctrine, but 
is made so by the improper manner in 
which it is used. Perhaps he will say 
that it is loose, only inasmuch as it is 
simply subscribed, in testimony of as- 
sent, without inquiry being made as to 
the sense in which the subscriber under - 
stands some passages to which different 
persons have been found to annex dif- 
ferent interpretations. ‘To this it might 
be sufficient to reply, that the same ob- 
jection might be urged against any other 
creed which might be substituted in place 
of the scriptures. It has more than ouce 
been my lot to hear genuine Calvinists 
express different opinions on the doc- 
trives inculeated iu some parts of the 
Westininster Confession. It is notorious 
that the clergy of the Church of England, 
though all subscribing a collection of bu- 
wan articles of faith,—a litany aud li- 
turgy of human composition, and two 
‘olumes of homilies also the productions 
ot mcn,—are yet far from an agreement 
i epiiion, aud the same diversity will 
be touud in every church in which a re- 
Cognized creed is enforced as a standard 
ol orthodoxy. If, therefore, the Scrip- 
tures cau be called ** loose,” the same 
“aon be applied to every other test 
bee af aieiee Subscription to auy num- 
the Bible pe yas well as subscription to 
» Only declares the subscriber's 


assent to the doctrines contained, ac- 
cording to his own jodgment, in the 
work so subseribed; and it is notorious 
that the very same articles may be, and 
are every day, subscribed by men equally 
honest, but whose views, op many points 
specified in the creed, are far from har- 
monizing, Seeing, therefore, that all 
creeds leave and must leave this latitude, 
it is wise to define no farther than serip- 
ture has defined: it is prudent to have 
recourse at once to the fountain head ; 
the seurce from which all human creeds 
aré supposed to flow: and where the 
stream is most pure and salubrious. 
This is what the Remonstrauts and their 
brethren have dove, ‘They have adopted 
scripture for their only recoguized creed, 
and sole bond of union. Let those who 
call it **loose,’’ cousider whether they 
are pot casting a severe, unpmerited and 
unwarraotable imputation on the divine 
records, Let those who prefer a human 
composition to scripture as a test of or- 
thodoxy, retleet whether it is becoming 
to give a preference to the writings of 
Calvin, Luther, or Zwingle, over those of 
the evangelists aud disciples.—If any hu- 
mau formula be proposed for subscription 
to one who duly revereuces the Sacred 
Volume, and is suitably impressed with 
the importance of its contents, he will 
immediately exclaim, ‘* Jesus J know, 
and Paul 1 know ; but who are ye?" 

The writer proceeds to state that the 
Remonstrants and their brethren * loud- 
ly boast of their Christian freedom, and 
their abundant liberality.” That they 
glory in the liberty wherewith they have 
been made tree, is, | hope and trust, only 
the truth: that they loudly proelaim 
their sense of this freedom, is what I 
can readily conceive; seeing that they 
form the only portion of the people of 
the land in which they dwell, who have 
thrown off the yoke of human bondage ; 
and may well be excused for inviting 
others to taste the sweets of liberty; 
but that ‘* they loudly boast of their 
abundaut liberality,” is a fact, which, to 
be believed, requiies better proof than 
the assertion of a vague and declamatory 
writer, It is so coutrary to the known 
character and habits of the men; so to- 
tally unsupported by any thing in the 
shape of fact that has ever reached my 
ear, that | must hesitate tu give it cree 
dence, and eutreat your readers to wait 
for farther evidence. And if an indivi- 
dual, in the ardour of debate perhaps, 
has been induced to make some declara- 
tion that may be tortured into a sense 
arguing such a waut of modesty as is 
implied in boasting of abundant libera- 
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lity, Lhope the stigma of sanctioning such 
conduct will not be cast upon persons 
whose whole behaviour has beeu directly 
the reverse of this. Abundant liberality, 
the three bodies of whom | am writing 
have uniformly exercised ; but, if as\ed 
when they have dbeasted of it, 1 could 
make no other answer thau, ** So far as 
I know, Never’ But when the author 
of the article in the Congregational Ma- 
gazive pronounces that ‘ Christian free- 
dom, as they practise it, is mere conni- 
rance at sin,’’ he gives utterance to what 
I cannot otherwise characterize than as 
an atrocious calumny, which [ repel with 
the utmost indignation that one person 
can be supposed to feel on account of au 
unjust and cruel attack upon the reputa- 
tion and usefulness of others. It is ad- 
ded, that abundant liberality is with the 
Remoustrants and their brethren “ ouly a 
bigoted intolerance of the orthodox, 
and opposition to the gospel.’’ It is 
really comical to see a charge of this va- 
ture fairly set down in print. Bigoted 
intolerance of the orthodox! What can 
the man mean? Does he kuow the 
meaning of the terms bigotry and into- 
lerance ? Perhaps not. Perhaps he ima- 
gines that argument and reason, when 
employed to shake the foundatious of an 
unscriptural system, constitute bigotry. 
Perhaps he imagines that a refusal to 
countenance the persecution of cousci- 
entious men, by those who arrogautly 
claim for themselves the possession of 
intallibility, amounts to a bigoted into- 
lerance of the orthodox. If this be the 
bigoted intolerance of orthodoxy and its 
practices, to which the writer alludes, l 
fear the members of the three bodies 
must plead guilty to the charge. ‘They 
have argued and reasoned, and with very 
considerable success, which aggravates 
the offence, against the errors of the or- 
thodox ; and they persevere in the bi- 
goted and intolerant practice, and will 
persevere in it. They have opposed the 
plans, they have unmasked the hypocrisy 
of those who, under pretence of zeal for 
God, have gone about sowing dissension, 
exciting disturbances, diffusing uvhappi- 
ness, aud instigating to deeds of oppres- 
sion, But it the terms bigotry and in- 
tolerance be used iv their commou ac- 
ceptation, if the first denotes prejudice 
and ignorance, the substitution of ap- 
peals to the passions of a multitude, in 
place of sober argument addressed to 
their undersianding, in combating opi- 
niows Which are supposed to be errone- 
ous; a rejusal to heat what Opponents 
have to urge in defeuce of themselves 
aud their doctrines; a disposition to 
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cut them off from the favour of God, 
and exciude them from the kind inter. 
course of men; and if intolerance jp. 
ply a disposition and an attempt to pny 
down by authority, force, aud terror, 
opinions which those who hold them 
think are supported by reason and agree. 
able to truth; and if bigoted intolerance 
signify the union of all these—verily, the 
Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Ap- 
trim, and the Remonstraut Synod of Ul. 
ster, are not guilty of bigoted intolerance; 
though it would not be difficult to point 
out some of their neighbours to whow 
the charge would apply. They have a. 
sailed no man’s character on account of 
his religious opinions ; they have used 
no weapons but those of Scripture and 
reason in their warfare against what 
they deem error; they have injured no 
man in his fortune, prospects, family, 
or social connexions ; they have never 
appealed to passion, fraud, or force ; nor 
attempted to silence those whom they 
found themselves unable by argument t 
convince. Cav the same be said of ai 
their opponents ? 

It would be tedious to your readers 
go at length into a refutation of all the 
incorrect statements in this paragraph, 
1 shall, therefore, content myself with 
declaring, that if, when he says, “@ 
who deny our Lord’s deity, and the % 
crificial character of his atonement, ar 
cheerfully embraced in their fellowship,’ | 
he intends to insinuate that unbeliever 
in Christianity are admitted, or would b 
admitted, into their church ; or that th — 
rejection of our Lord’s deity, and te 
sacrificial character of his atonement, § 5 
in any sense or shape made a conditiot | 
of eutrance into their body; or that per 
sons holding these doctrines would wt 
with the same cheerfulness and readines 
be adwitted, he intends to insinuate wha 
is not true, and what, from the *& 
q' aintance he has shewn with the sia 
of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 1 @ 
hardly help suspecting he knows is 
true. Aud, under the same limitatiors 
the same remark applies to his next se 
tence, that “ their communion inclines 
Unitarians of every class, from the Hie? 
Arian down to the Humanitarian. 
fact siated here may be correct; and | | 
believe it is. I suppose there are, inn the 
geveral total of the three bodies, 80% 7 
Unitarians of every class, from the Hig? © 
Arian down to the Humanitarian. 
the admission of the fact by vo mea § 
implies an allowance of the insinuate 
which is conveyed in it; namely, as 
seems to me, that others are excl 
The assertion, that immorality pass 
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uncensured is grossly false; but after 
what | have already advanced, it would 
be a waste of time to go into a more la- 
houred refutation of it. Neither do 1 
think it necessary to votice at greater 
length the concluding sentence, that 
«every thing passes as sound doctrine, 
provided it be accompanied with a rejec- 
tion of the Trinitarian creed.” The Tri- 
pitarian creed has indeed been pretty ge- 
nerally rejected ; but, be it remembered, 
the rejection was the act of individuals. 
his is a matter with which the bodies, 
as such, have had no concern; and which 
they have never used their influence either 
to accelerate or retard. 

Your readers, Sir, have too attentively 
considered the veryample and impartial de- 
tailswhich you have from time to time laid 
before them, respecting the separation of 
the Remonstrants from the Synod of UL- 
ster, and the causes and measures which 
led to that step, to require that T should 
expose the injustice ofa writer who claims 
for the leaders of the agitation party ip 
the General Synod, the title and merit of 
* Reformers,’*and stigmatizes the Remon- 
strauts as ** their interested opponents.” 
By the extract which he has appended to 
his own article in the form of a uote, it 
very clearly appears that at least one 
half of those who seceded from the 
Synod would have very materially pro- 
moted their own interests by abstaining 
from that step, siuce new congregations, 
in connexion with the Synod of Ulster, 
have been formed upon their borders, 
and, at least in part, formed of persons 
who have withdrawn from their ministry. 
It cannot be denied that the congrega- 
tions under the Remonstrant Synod are 
smaller than some of those which adhere 
to the Synod of Ulster. But the efforts 
of a writer who would extenuate them 
down to mere shadows, can only excite 
the derision of persons who are ac- 
quainted with their state. To those 
who have not had an opportunity of 
becoming so, I beg leave to mention that 
Several of the congregations now under 
the charge of that body, always respec- 
table in point of numbers, have been 
cousiderably increased during the incum- 
bency of their present mivisters ; and 
with Fespect to one congregation in par- 
heular, (that of Dunmurry, of which the 
ti H. Montgomery is minister,) the 
: ynod of T ister testified the truth of this 
assertion in a memorial presented a few 
viile = a to the Irish government; that 

ie Harge secessions have undoubtedly 
res place from other societies, the 

ant places have been in some degree 
eecupied by additions from orthodox 
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places of worship; that the people who 
adhere to their present mivisters, being 
actuated by conviction, and having de- 
cided after examination to what body 
they ought to attach themselves, have 
imbibed, in most cases, much clearer 
views of Christian truth and liberty 
than they held before, and are prepared 
to act with a unity of purpose unknown 
in former times; that if the Remonstrant 
Synod comprises none of the very largest 
societies, it comprehends very few, per- 
haps none, of the very smallest ; and that 
the average size of its congregations does 
not probably fall short of that of those 
under the General Synod. I happen to 
know that one congregation represented 
as wasted to a mere shadow, and which 
certainly did sustain many severe losses 
at the commencement of the late discus- 
sions, has begun to shew symptoms of 
revival ; that several accessions have been 
made ; and that never, for many years 
past, was the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper more numerously attended than 
it was last year. This, | may take the 
opportunity of saying, is the usual mode 
of calculating the strength of congrega- 
tions in the North of Ireland. 

It may appear to some persons that I 
have spoken with too much asperity of 
the person whose statements I have 
undertaken to refute. But it is scarcely 
possible to avoid asperity in commenting 
upon a writer who not only assails the 
persecuted for conscience’ sake with an- 
merited obloguy, but not discountenances 
the persecution.—He quotes without re- 
mark the following account of the con- 
gregation of Templepatrick: ‘* A large 
portion of the congregation still adheres 
to the Synod of Ulster and the orthodox 
faith of their fathers; they have ex- 
perienced the liberal aid of Lord Tem- 
pletown towards the support of a mi- 
nister.”’ Be it remembered that the 
liberal support of Lord ‘Templetown 
consists, among other things, in his 
having expelled the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
the Remonstrant minister, from his con- 
gregational farm, without any compen- 
sation for valuable improvements made 
and erections built upon it ;—and in his 
having served notices to quit, and we 
believe in some cases followed the notice 
up by an ejectment process, upon se- 
veral tenants, avowedly because they 
adhered to their faithful pastor.—Such 
is the literal support which earns for 
Lord Templetown the encomiums of 
orthodox publications. We can scarce- 
ly wonder that the conduct of his Lord- 
ship should meet with the approbation of 
a person who is capable of giving the 
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lity, Lhope the stigma of sanctioning such 
conduct will not be cast upon persons 
whose whole behaviour has been directly 
the reverse of this. Abundant liberality, 
the three bodies of whom Lam writing 
have uniformly exercised ; but, if as\ed 
when they have boasted of it, 1 could 
make no other answer than, ** So far as 
I know, Never” But when the author 
of the article in the Congregational Ma- 
gazive pronounces that ‘ Christian free- 
dom, as they practise it, is mere conni- 
vance at sin,”’ he gives utterance to what 
I cannot otherwise characterize than as 
an atrocious calumny, which [ repel with 
the utmost indignation that one person 
can be supposed to feel on account of au 
unjust and cruel attack upon the reputa- 
tion and usefulness of others, It is ad- 
ded, that abundant liberality is with the 
Remoustrants aud their brethren “ only a 
bigoted intolerance of the orthodox, 
and opposition to the gospel.”’ It is 
really comical to see a charge of this pa- 
ture fairly set down in print. Bigoted 
intolerance of the orthodox ! What can 
the man mean? Does he kuow the 
meaning of the terms bigotry and into- 
lerance ? Perhaps uot. Perhaps he ima- 
gines that argument and reason, when 
employed to shake the foundations uf an 
unscriptural system, constitute bigotry. 
Perhaps he imagines that a refusal to 
countenance the persecution of cousci- 
entious men, by those who arrogantly 
claim for themselves the possession of 
infallibility, amounts to a bigoted into- 
lerance of the orthodox. If this be the 
bigoted intolerance of o:thodoxy and its 
practices, to which the writer alludes, | 
fear the members of the three bodies 
must plead guilty to the charge. ‘They 
have argued and reasoned, and with very 
considerable success, which aggravates 
the offence, against the errors of the or- 
thodox ; and they persevere in the bi- 
goted and intolerant practice, and will 
persevere in it. They have opposed the 
plans, they have unmasked the hypocrisy 
of those who, under pretence of zeal for 
God, have gone about sowing dissension, 
exciting disturbances, diffusing uvhappi- 
vess, aud instigating to deeds of oppies- 
sion, But it the terms bigotry aud in- 
tolerance be used inv their commou ac- 
ceptation, if the first denotes prejudice 
and ignorance, the substitution of ap- 
peals to the passions of a multitude, in 
place of sober argument addressed to 
their understanding, in combating opi- 
nious Which are supposed to be errone- 
ous; a refusal to hear what opponents 
have to urge in defeuce of themselves 
and thei doctrines ; a disposition to 





cut them off from the favour of God, 
and exclude them from the kind inter. 
course Of men; and if intolerance jy. 
ply a disposition and an attempt to prt 
down by authority, force, and terror, 
opipions Which those who hold them 
think are supported by reason and agree. 
able to truth; and if bigoted intolerance 
signify the union of all these—verily, the 
Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Av. 
trim, and the Remonstraut Synod of Uj. 
ster, are not guilty of bigoted intolerance; 
though it would not be difficult to point 
out some of their neighbours to whom 
the charge would apply. They have as 
sailed no man’s character on account of 
his religious opinions ; they have used 
no weapons but those of Scripture and 
reason in their warfare against what 
they deem error; they have injured no 
man in his fortune, prospects, family, 
or social connexions ; they have never 
appealed to passion, fraud, or force ; por 
attempted to silence those whom the 
found themselves unable by argument te 
convince. Cav the same be said of ai 
their opponents ? 

It would be tedious to your readers t 
go at length into a refutation of all th 
incorrect statements in this paragraph. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with 
declaring, that if, when he says, “a! 
who deny our Lord’s deity, and thes 
crificial character of his atonement, ar 
cheertully embraced in their fellowship,” 


he intends to insinuate that unbelievers | 


in Christianity are admitted, or would 
admitted, into their church ; or that the 
rejection of our Lord’s deity, and the 
sacrificial character of his atonement, 16 
in any sense or shape made a condition 


of eutrance into their body; or that per — 


sons holding these doctrines would net 
with the same cheerfulness and readines 
be admitted, he intends to insinuate what 
is not true, and what, from the @& 
q' aintance he has shewn with the state 
of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 1 oo 
hardly help suspecting he knows is 0 
true. Aud, under the same limitations 
the same remark applies to his next ~ 
tence, that “ their communion incline 
Unitarians of every class, from the Hie 
Arian down to the Humanitarian.” TH 
fact siated here may be correct; and | 
believe it is. I suppose there are, the 
general total of the three bodies, sm 
Unitarians of every class, from the His 

Arian down to the Humanitarian. 
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uncensured is grossly false; but after 
what [ have already advanced, it would 
he a waste of time to go into a more la- 
houred refutation of it. Neither do I 
think it necessary to votice at greater 
length the concluding sentence, that 
‘every thing passes as sound doctrine, 
provided it be accompanied with a rejec- 
tion of the Trinitarian creed.” The ‘Tri- 
nitarian creed has indeed been pretty ge- 
nerally rejected ; but, be it remembered, 
the rejection was the act of individuals. 
This is a matter with which the bodies, 
as such, have had no concern; and which 
they have never used their influence either 
to accelerate or retard. 

Your readers, Sir, have too attentively 
considered the veryample and impartial de- 
tailswhich you have from time to time laid 
before them, respecting the separation of 
the Remonstrants from the Synod of UL- 
ster, and the causes and measures which 
led to that step, to require that | should 
expose the injustice of a writer who claims 
for the leaders of the agitation party in 
the General Synod, the title and merit of 
Reformers,’ and stigmatizes the Remon- 
strauts as ** their interested opponents.” 
By the extract which he has appended to 
his own article in the form of a uote, it 
very clearly appears that at least one 
half of those who seceded from the 
Synod would have very materially pro- 
moted their own interests by abstaining 
from that step, siuce new congregations, 
in connexion with the Synod of Ulster, 
have been formed upon their borders, 
and, at least in part, formed of persons 
who have withdrawn from their ministry. 
It cannot be denied that the cougrega- 
tions under the Remonstrant Synod are 
smaller than some of those which adhere 
to the Synod of Ulster. But the efforts 
of a writer who would extenuate them 
down to mere shadows, can only excite 
the derision of persons who are ac- 
quainted with their state. To those 
who have not had an opportunity of 
becoming so, I beg leave to mention that 
Several of the congregations now under 
the charge of that body, always respec- 
table in point of numbers, have been 
considerably increased during the incum- 
beney of their present ministers ; and 
With respect to one congregation in par- 
ticular, (that of Duomurry, of which the 
10 Pneumery is minister,) the 
Pete Ia Ulster testified the truth of this 
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places of worship; that the people who 
adhere to their present ministers, being 
actuated by conviction, and having de- 
cided after examination to what body 
they ought to attach themselves, have 
imbibed, in most cases, much clearer 
views of Christian truth and liberty 
than they held before, and are prepared 
to act with a unity of purpose unknown 
in former times; that if the Remonstrant 
Synod comprises none of the very largest 
societies, it comprehends very few, per- 
haps none, of the very smallest ; and that 
the average size of its congregations does 
not probably fall short of that of those 
under the General Synod. I happen to 
know that one congregation represented 
as wasted to a mere shadow, and which 
certainly did sustain many severe losses 
at the commencement of the late discus- 
sions, has begun to shew symptoms of 
revival ; that several accessions have been 
made ; and that never, for many years 
past, was the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper more numerously attended than 
it was last year. This, | may take the 
opportunity of saying, is the usual mode 
of calculating the strength of congrega- 
tions in the North of Ireland. 

It may appear to some persons that I 
have spoken with too much asperity of 
the person whose statements I have 
undertaken to refute. But it is scarcely 
possible to avoid asperity in commenting 
upon a writer who not only assails the 
persecuted for conscience’ sake with an- 
merited obloquy, but not discountenances 
the persecution.—He quotes without re- 
mark the following account of the con- 
gregation of Templepatrick : ‘* A large 
portion of the congregation still adheres 
to the Synod of Ulster and the orthodox 
faith of their fathers; they have ex- 
perienced the liberal aid of Lord ‘Tem- 
pletown towards the support of a mi- 
nister.””’ Be it remembered that the 
liberal support of Lord ‘Templetown 
consists, among other things, in his 
having expelled the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
the Remonstrant minister, from his con- 
gregational farm, without any compen- 
sation for valuable improvements made 
and erections built upon it ;—and in his 
having served notices to quit, and we 
believe in some cases followed the notice 
up by an ejectment process, upon se- 
veral tenants, avowedly because they 
adhered to their faithful pastor.—Such 
is the Jdiseral support which earns for 
Lord Templetown the encomiums of 
orthodox publications. We can scarce- 
ly wonder that the conduct of his Lord- 
ship should meet with the approbation of 
a person who is capable of giving the 
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following version of the yet unforgotten 
occurrences at Greyabbey: ‘The pro- 
ceedings were so violent between the 
parties that the constabulary force was 
employed, the riot act read, and the 
Presbyterian minister of the Remonstrant 
party, Mr. Watson, was arrested aud 
tried on the charge of a riot and exciting 
to riot, but was discharged.”—Shame on 
the man who could thus endeavour to 
palliate ove of the foulest acts of tyran- 
ny and oppression perpetrated in modern 
times! The act of a Magistrate, who, at 
the instigation of a few jesuitical coun- 
sellors, arrested a minister when about 
to enter his pulpit on the morning of 
the Lord’s-day,—a man who had com- 
mitted no offence,—who had never in- 
jured, was incapable of injuring, any 
human being,—is recorded as a violent 
proceeding between the parties !—‘* The 
riot act was read and Mr, Watson was 
arrested !"’ Yes, he was arrested ; and he 
was conducted between a file of armed 
constables, from the door of his meeting- 
house, through the midst of his people 
assembling for divine worship, and down 
the streets of the village where he had 
long lived, and lived in much respect ;— 
and he was detained in custody, while a 
brother minister, at the bidding of the 
magistrate, ascended the pulpit, and 
preached and prayed, but made no men- 
tion of his brother in bonds, vor prayed 
for him; and then Mr. Watson was for 
the time discharged. And the next Sun- 
day he was again arrested while on the 
way to his meeting-house—aloue, or 
nearly so—at a mile's distance from the 
place ; and was dragged about for the 
whole length of the day, and not till its 
close dismissed from the custody of the 
myrmidons ot the law, upon his verbal 
promise to attend the next meeting 


of magistrates; and when he did ap- 
pear before them, he was promptly set 
at liberty ; and the committing magistrate 
owes his impunity, and perhaps his seat 
ov the bench this day, to the Christiag 
forbearance of Mr. Watson, who forgave 
him the wrongs he had done, as soon as 
he turned to him, saying, L repent; and the 
secret machinations of those ministers 
of the Synod of Ulster who had coun- 
selled and countenanced these proceed. 
ings were brought to light; and a tor. 
rent of just indignation, from every quar- 
ter of the land, burst forth and covered 
them with confusion. But the names of 
Cooke, Morgan, and Henderson, must 
not be named, for they are orthodor; 
while the artifice of this writer who 
‘** lies like truth,” is employed to fasten 
a reproachful stain on the unsullied cha- 
racter of Mr. Watson! 

But, perhaps, all this was meant to bk 
condensed into the brief statement ‘ that 
the constabulary were called in, the riot 
act read, Mr. Watson arrested and tried 
for a riot, or exciting to riot, and dis 
charged.’”’ If so, this short, meagre, and 
seemingly most unjust sentence, resem- 
bles the shake of Lord Burghley’s head 
iu the farce. It means a great deal more 
than at first appears. But in fact it 
means no such thing. It was simply iv- 
tended to disguise and pervert what the 
writer could not, and dared not, avoid 
mentioning. It was merely a_ historical 
artifice to turn the odium from the op- 
pressor upon the oppressed ; from the 
orthodox instigators to the heterodox 
victim of persecution, And the write 
talks in the same paragraph of a regard 
to historical truth too! For shame: 
For shame! 

JOHN S, PORTER. 


OBITUARY. 


Memoir or Witttam Srrurt, Eso., 
F.R. S. 


From the Derby Mercury.) 


Tue subject of this memoir was the 
eldest son of Mr. Jedediah Strutt, the 
ingenious inventor of the frame for mak- 
ing ribbed stockings, and the partner of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, a man distin- 
guished for integrity and simplicity of 
character, and whose well-directed in- 


dustry and ingenuity were the means of 
raising him from a humble station @ 
comparative affluence and distinction. 
At the time of the birth of his 0° 
William, which took place on the 20 
of July, 1756, at Blackwell, in this cowl 
ty, he was in the occupation of a§ 
farm at that place ; but a few years aftet, 
he removed to Derby, for the purpose 
entering into the hosiery business, where 
he was of course accompanied by ¥ 
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family. His son William received his 
education successively at the schools of 
Mr. Gregory, of Findern; Mr. Lowe, of 
Norton ; and Mr. Wilkinson, of Not- 
tingham; but he left school when he 
was about fourteen years old, and from 
that early age, till a late period of his 
life, he was actively and successfully eu- 
gaged in business. It has often been 
remarked, in the biography of distin- 
guished or ingenious men, that they were 
indebted for the most important part of 
their education to their own unassisted 
exertions; and this remark is peculiarly 
applicable in the present instance. For, 
notwithstanding the most assiduous de- 
votion to business, he coutrived by great 
diligence, and especially by early rising, 
to find time for the cultivation of bis 
mind; and it was under these apparently 
disadvantageous circumstances, that he 
succeeded in laying the basis of those 
scientific attainments, which in after-life 
proved so valuable to himself, and so 
useful to the public, and which obtained 
for him the respect and friendship of 
sume of the most distinguished scientific 
men of his age. 

Amongst these, it is impossible not to 
mention that eminent physician and in- 
genious philosopher, Dr. Darwin, with 
whom he lived on terms of intimate 
friendship, and in almost daily inter- 
course, from his first arrival in Derby, in 
the year 1781, down to the time of his 
death in 1802. It was in conjunction 
with Dr. Darwin, and a few other scien- 
tific friends, that he assisted in the for- 
mation of the Derby Philosophical So- 
ciety, in 1784, and on the death of the 
Doctor, he was appointed to succeed him 
as President, which office he continued 
wo hold for the rest of his life. It may 
also be added in this place, that in 1817 
he received the honour of being proposed 
and elected, without his knowledge, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

_ In his cultivation of the sciences, Mr. 
Strutt was peculiarly distinguished by 
the ingenuity and the industry which he 
evinced in applying their principles to 
some useful practical purpose. His ac- 
tive and inventive miud was almost con- 
‘tantly at work, devising new contriv- 
ances which might be serviceable in do- 
mestic economy, in public institutions, 
Or in manufactures or the arts: or which 
ro conduce to the comfort of his own 
ont or Iriends, to the welfare of the 
0 in which he lived, or to the general 

advantage of the public. 
of we we attempt any explanation 
biveseenal _ of these inventions, it will 
cut to give a brief sketch of 
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the general objects of his public ser- 
vices, which were of so much importance 
tou this town and neighbourhood, and 
which occupied so large a portion of his 
life. 

[t would be no easy task to give a full 
account of the public works in which he 
took a part, as it would be little less 
than to describe the various improve- 
ments which have taken place in the 
town of Derby for the last fifty years. 
The beautiful bridge over the Derwent, 
called St. Marv’s Bridge, was the first 
great work to the success of which he 
mainly contributed, and in which he lent 
no mean assistance to the eminent ar- 
chitect, Mr. Harrison, of Chester. All 
the other bridges in the town, he either 
personally planned or coutributed in a 
great degree to erect. 

But the most important public work, 
in which he engaged in the earlier part 
of his life, was the obtaining and carry- 
ing into effect the Act of 1792, for paving 
and lighting the town, and for laying out 
the district called Nun’s Green. There 
are, at this time, comparatively few of 
the inhabitants who can recollect the 
state of the town previously to this use- 
ful measure, and who can_ therefore 
form a just estimate of the benefits 
which it was the means of conferring on 
the public; and there are still fewer 
who are aware of the protracted difficul- 
ties with which its supporters had to 
contend. When itis recollected, that a 
powertul and violent opposition was 
raised against the bill, partly perhaps in 
consequence of mistaken views, and 
partly from political feelings, and when 
it is considered that every attempt was 
made to defeat it, by objections against 
the measure, in principle and in detail, 
and by every species of obstacle that 
could be devised; it must be ackuow- 
ledged, that few individuals could be 
fouud who would consent to place them- 
selves at the head of such an undertak- 
ing, and would voluntarily submit to so 
much labour, anxiety, and obloquy, with 
no other motive than the public advan- 
tage. Mr. Strutt had the satisfaction to 
sve the act not only productive of all the 
advantage which he had anticipated, but 
its utility so generally recognized, that 
when, thirty-three years after, it was 
proposed to apply for a new act, greatly 
to extend the benefits of the former one, 
the measure was received with universal 
approbation, and he for the second time 
presided as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Our limits will scarcely allow 
us even to notice many of the less strik- 
ing, but not unimportant improvements, 
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which he was mainly instrumental in 
carrying into effect. We mast therefore 
be content only to mention that he took 
an active part in the erection of most of 
our public edifices ; in the widening and 
improvement of the streets and roads of 
the town and neighbourhood ; in the 
establishmeut aud management of the 
gas works ; in the measures for relieving 
the lower parts of the town from the 
dangerous and destructive floods to which 
they had been subject; and in the esta- 
blishmeut and support of various useful 
charities and public institutions, such as 
the Friend'y Societies, the Savings’ Bank, 
the Lancastrian School, and the Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. 

But there is one charity which has 
been more particularly indebted to bis 
exertions, and which remains as a last- 
ing monument of his ingenuity and bene- 
volence; we mean the Derbyshire In- 
firmary. It was here that he found full 
scope for his inventive powers, as all the 
arrangements of the building were con- 
ducted under his immediate superintend- 
ence; avd by meaus of a well-digested 
and judicious plan, and by the adoption 
of numerous original contrivances, to 
which we shall advert more particularly 
hereafter, he succeeded in producing a 
hospital, which has, in many respects, 
served as a model to similar institutions 
in England, and has obtained a well-de- 
served celebrity even on the continent. 

Throughout all his public services, 
there was po quality of mind which Mr. 
Strutt evinced in a more remarkable de- 
gree than that perfect sincerity, inde- 
pendence, and singleness of purpose, 
which obtained for him the respect even 
of his warmest opponents. Whenever 
he was couvinced that his judgment had 
been formed upon good grounds, he 
pursued his purpose, utterly regardless 
of opposition aud misrepresentation ; 
and not untrequently did he stand out 
either alone or in small minorities, in 
the decided and, as experience has 
proved, the well-tounded couviction that 
his views must in the end prevail. In 
short, to use the words of one of his 
fricuds on a recent occasion, ‘ His pow- 
erful mind, and extensive scientific and 
moral attainments, were devoted for 
many years, through good report and 
through evil report, to the improvement 
of the town, the extension of its com- 
merece, the establishment of its literary 
and scientific institutions, and the ame- 
lieration of the general condition of its 
inhabitants. This he did, with the most 
unwearied assiduity, uncompromising 
iMtegrity, aud singleness of heart, which 
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ever distinguished a philosopher and 
philanthropist.”’ 

Happily he lived to see his services 
duly appreciated by the public; and jt 
was on the occasion to which we have 
just referred, that he received from his 
fellow-towusmen a testimony to his ser. 
vices, Which was of all others the mos 
gratifying to his feelings, in their una 
vimous election of his ouly son as one 
of their Representatives in Parliament, 

We should have been anxious to give 
a full report of Mr. Strutt’s scientific 
contrivances, but to enumerate all his 
inventions and improvements would ex- 
ceed the limits of this short memoir, 
Perhaps it may be sufficient to notice 
generally his very numerous and scien: 
tific plans for the improvement of do- 
mestic economy, of which a full account 
will be found in the work on the Derby- 
shire Infirmary, by his intimate and in- 
genious friend, the late Mr. Charles 
Sylvester. Amongst these we may more 
particularly specify his improvements in 
various kinds of cooking apparatus; ip 
machinery to facilitate the washing, 
wringing, and drying of clothes and li: 
nen; and numerous other arrangements 
for domestic convenience, tending tw 
cleauliness and order, and to great eco- 
nomy of fuel and labour, He bestowed 
much time and attention in devising 
plans for economizing fuel in all its 1 
rious applications, and we believe there 
are few who have made themselves 0 
completely master of this important and 
dificult subject. ; 

His hot-air stove, and the application 
of it to the warming and ventilating 
large buildings and manufactories, 18 4 
most important invention ; aud it may 
be safely asserted that this contrivance, 
combining the advantages of great eco- 
nomy with complete ventilation, was the 
first, and is, without doubt, the most 
scientific and effectual of all the nume- 
rous schemes which have been attempee 
for this object. To the importance o 
complete ventilation, as connected with 
the warming of manutactories or apart 
ments, occupied by pumerous persons 
he was particularly alive, fully aware of 
its beneficial effect, in promoting health 
and comfort in a degree not in gene 
sufficiently appreciated, but ackuowledge 
by all medical men; and he deprecat 
the adoption of those plans for the wartl- 
ing of manufactories, where this most 
important principle, so essential to the 
health of the persons employed, is over 
looked. ; 

Amongst his other inventions and | 
provements, we may mention a sclf-act- 
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ing mule for the spinning of cotton, (in- 
vented more than forty years ago,) but 
we believe that the inferior workman- 
ship of that day prevented the success of 
an invention which all the skill and im- 
provement in the construction of ma- 
chinery of the present day has barely 
accomplished. 

In conjunction with Dr. Darwin, he 
availed himself of a rude but original 
coutrivance, called a Watchman’s Tell- 
tale, and so improved upon it, as to form 
the present complete Watch-clock. ‘This 
wachine, though in use above forty years, 
is ouly now begiuning to be generally 
kuown, and applied to the service of the 
public. 

He was the first person who attempted 
the construction of fire-proof buildings 
on a large scale iu this country, and 
with the most perfect success, ‘The 
great improvements made of late years 
in the formation of Castings in iron, 
have given great facilities to this mode 
of construction, which is now very ex- 
tensively in use. 

The connexion of the circumference 
of a circle with the centre by suspension 
radii, is an invention eutirely due to him. 
This principle, combining great strength 
aud lightness, has been most successtully 
applied to Water Wheels on a_ large 
scale, and is now coming rapidly into use 
iu the wheels of carriages. 

The invention of a machine somewhat 

similar in external appearance to the sun 
and planet wheels, which were formerly 
used in steam engines, and its application 
to clocks and machines, for indicating 
and registering the revolutions of rotatory 
machinery, was one of his latest efforts ; 
and the simplicity, accuracy and complete 
novelty of this sort of clocks, will afford 
to the scientific world sufficient evidence 
of his powerful genius and comprehensive 
wind, 
_ The success which attended his efforts 
in these and many other mechanical con- 
trivances, as well as in the superinten- 
dence of public improvements of every 
kind, naturally created a general confi- 
dence in his judgment, and a deference 
to his opinion. On the introduction of 
any new project his sanction was eagerly 
sought for; and “what does Mr. Strutt 
think of it?” was a common subject of 
inquiry, 

This biographical sketch would be im- 
perfect without a brief notice of Mr. 
Strutt’s political opinions ; for although 
he was hot placed in a situation to take 
* very active part in politics, it was a sub- 
Jecton which he felt the warmest inte- 
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rest, and his opinions were not without 
influence in the society and town in which 
he lived. He was through life a steady 
supporter of those liberal principles which 
have lately beep gaining ground so rapidly 
throughout the civilized part of the globe. 
He was awarm friend to toleration, and a 
sincere inquirer after truth ; and as such 
he was a zealous advocate for the right 
of free inquiry and free discussion on all 
subjects, moral, political, and religious. 
He was always opposed to that system 
of restriction on trade which is now be- 
ginning to give way under the influence 
of a more enlightened policy. And lastly, 
with respect to the constitution of the 
legislature, he was convinced that it was 
essential to the existence of a good Go- 
vernment, that the people should exer- 
cise an effectual coutroul over the con- 
duct of their representatives ; a controul 
which, iv his opinion, the people of this 
country did not possess, 

The same sincerity and independence 
which distinguished his general character 
was manifested in the uncompromising 
assertion of his political principles. Dur- 
ing the American war he avowed his 
sympathy with the Americans, and his 
satisfaction at their successful resistance 
to the tyrannical measures of the British 
Government. 

In the early part of the French Revo- 
lution, he sympathized with the French 
people in their efforts to obtain a consti- 
tutional Government; and he deeply 
lamented the revolutionary war which 
was suv quickly followed by the reign of 
terror in France, and which entailed so 
enormous a load of debt upon England. 
With equal consistency, he was opposed 
to the military despotism of Napoleon, 
and sincerely rejoiced in its fall, And 
in his last iliness, he was cheered by the 
accounts of the noble and successful ex- 
ertious of the Freuch people, by which 
they secured their own liberties, and set 
a bright example to Kurope, [tis scarcely 
necessary to add, that he rejoiced in the 
tiiumph obtained by religious liberty, in 
the repeal of the Test Act, and in the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill; and that 
he enjoyed the bright prospects which 
appear to be opeuing on the cause of par- 
liamentary reform, Asa friend to popu- 
lar rights, he was convinced that the 
best security for order and good govern- 
ment, was to be found in an enlightened 
and well-informed public ; aud with this 
view, he was most anxious to promote 
all measures for the diffusion of useful 
kuowledge amongst the people, consider- 
iug that no charities were more deserv- 
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ing of encouragement than those which 
had this object in view. And with him, 
the due direction of benevolence was a 
subject for reason and deliberation, as he 
was conscientiously desirous on all occa- 
sions to apply his charity with a proper 
regard not only to the wants of the ob- 
ject, but to the general interests of so- 
ciety. 

Of his conduct in the relations of pri- 
vate life, it is only necessary to observe, 
that it was in all respects worthy of the 
character which we have attempted to 
describe, and that it was perfectly con- 
sistent with that simplicity, integrity and 
benevolence which distinguished his ge- 
veral conduct, 

He was married in 1793, to Barbara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Evans, Esq., of this place, whom he sur- 
vived many years. 

He died, after an illness of several 
months, on the 29th of December, 1830, 
in the 75th year of his age. 





Mr. Thomas REYNELL, 


Dec. 19, in London, in the 63rd year 
of his age, Mr. Tuomas Reyneti. He 
was the third son of the late excellent 
and Rey. John Reynell, first of Plymouth, 
and afterwards of ‘Thorverton, Devon, 
and received his early education from his 
great uncle, the Rev. John Reynell, of 
‘Totness, who was a favourite pupil of 
Dr. Doddridge. In 1784, he removed to 
the academy at Daventry, then under 
the able superintendence of the Rev. 
Thomas Belsham. Here his superior 
abilities, his assiduity and moral excel- 
lence, obtained for him the respect and 
regard both of his tutors and his tellow- 
students. Upon quitting Daventry, at 
the expiration of five years, he ofliciated 
for some time as minister of a congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters at Crediton, 
where his talents as a preacher were held 
in high estimation, but the state of his 
health, combined with other circum- 
stances, obliged him to relinquish the 
exercise of his profession; and, after a 
short residence in the Peninsula, he 
fually settled in London, and there 
spent nearly the latter halt of his life. 

Mr. Reynell was possessed of no ordi- 
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nary talents; but, like many other men, 
whose merit is conspicuous to every one 
but themselves, he courted retirement, 
and shunned the walks of active life, not 
because he was indolent or indifferent to 
the happiness and improvement of man- 
kind, but because of his extreme mo- 
desty, which led him to shrink from 
publicity, and made him too diflident of 
his own powers. Those, however, who 
were best acquainted with him, could not 
fail to be impressed by the correctness of 
his judgment, the elegance of his taste, 
the accuracy, variety, and solidity of his 
information, as well as by the urbanity 
of his deportment, the warmth of his 
affections, and the incorruptible integrity 
of his conduct. 

In 1792, Mr. Reynell was the author 
of some ‘ Observations on the Rev, 
James Manning’s Sketch of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Micaijah Towgood,” 
He also published, by request, a sermon, 
preached at Exeter before the Western 
Unitarian Society, in 1794, and it was 
the only production of his pen to which 
he affixed his name. These gave suffi. 
cient proof of his ability, and afforded 
the promise of still greater things—a 
promise which would, doubtless, have 
been more fully realized, had the cir- 
cumstances in which he was afterwards 
placed been more favourable to the ex- 
ercise and development of his talents, 
Though he lived little in the world, he 
nevertheless enjoyed the society of a few 
congenial aud literary friends who duly 
appreciated his worth, and his leisure 
hours were devoted to miscellaneous li- 
terary undertakings, the fruits of which 
adorn the pages of several anonymous 
publications, 

Mr. Reynell was never married, but 
for his kindred he retained throughout 
his life the warmest regard, and by them 
his memory will be ever cherished with 
affectionate regret. 

J. R. W. 


Miss Susan RICKARDS. 

Dec. 27, at Westbury-upon- Trym, neat 
Bristol, Susan, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Rickarps, Esq., of Clap- 
ton, Middlesex. 
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Anniversary of the Unitarian Meet- 
ing-House, Greengate, Salford. 


Tur Sixth Anniversary of the opening 
of the Unitarian Meeting-house, Green- 
gate, Salford, was held on Sunday and 
Monday, December 26th and 27th. The 
Rev. J. C. Ledlie, D. D., of Larne, Ire- 
land, aided in the introductory parts by 
the Rev. J.G. Robberds, and the Rev. W. 
Gaskell, conducted the religious services ; 
and John Bowring, LL.D., F. L. S. 
M.R.A.S., &c., &c., supported in the 
vice-chair by J. E. Taylor, Esq., pre- 
sided at the dinner which took place on 
the occasion, 

The interest experienced at this reli- 
gious festival was of the most intense 
kind, while the spirit of Christian love, 
embracing the great brotherhood of man, 
pervaded every heart and brightened 
every eye. This latter effect was chiefly 
owing to the trnly Christian temper of 
Dr. Ledlie’s valuable discourses—the 
former to the philanthropy, the ardour, 
the poetic imagination, the brilliant 
views, the devout inspiration of the 
Chairman’s mind, which created in the 
audience a height and depth, a length 
and breadth, of emotion in favour of the 
great interests of the human race, such 
as have never before been felt by our- 
selves On any similar occasion. Delight- 
ful day! the remembrance of it will live 
i near two hundred hearts, cherished 
and pleasurable till all earthly emotions 
are obliterated, and those scenes are un- 
veiled of which the brightest days on 
earth are but shadows. 





AMERICA. 


7. 2 . . . bd ® 
Unitarian Ordination, Dedications, 
and Installation. 


Oct. 5. Mr. Cazneau Palfrey, from the 
Cambridge Theological School, ordained 
as Pastor of the First Unitarian Society 
in the city of Washington, D.C. Intro- 
ductory prayer, reading of the Scriptures, 
and right hand of fellowship, by Mr. 
Goodwin, of Concord; Ordaining prayer, 
address to the society, and concluding 
prayer, by Mr. Burnap, of Baltimore ; 
Sermor and Charge, by Mr. Parkman, of 
Boston. 

Oct. 7, _ The new Church of the First 
Congregational Society in Taunton, de- 
dicated, Introductory prayer, by Mr. 


Clarke, of Norton; Reading of the Scrip- 
tures and dedicatory prayer, by Mr. Pier- 
pont, of Boston; Sermon, by Mr. Hae 
milton, Pastor of the Church ; Conclud- 
ing prayer, by Mr. Hodges, of Bridge- 
water. In the afternoon, above seventy 
pews were sold at an advance, beyond 
the appraisement, of more than 700 dol- 
lars. 

Oct. 13. The edifice recently erected 
for the Second Congregational Society in 
Scituate, dedicated. Introductory prayer 
and reading of the Scriptures, by Mr. 
Kent, of Duxbury ; Dedicatory prayer, by 
Dr. Kendall, of Plymouth ; Sermon, by 
Mr. Deane, Pastor of the Church; Cone 
cluding prayer, by Mr. Brooks, of Hing- 
ham. The day after the Dedication, all 
the pews on the floor were sold, and 773 
dollars raised above the cost of the 
house. 

Oct. 13. Mr. Ebenezer Robinson in- 
stalled as Minister of the Precinct of Sa- 
lem and Beverly. Introductory prayer 
and address to the society, by Mr. Sewall, 
of Danvers ; Sermon, by Mr. Bartlett, 
of Marblehead ; Prayer of installation 
aud charge, by Mr. Loring, of Andover ; 
right hand of Fellowship, by Mr. Thayer, 
of Beverly.— Unitarian Advocate. 





Theological School at Cambridge. 


Tne state of this important seminary 
is such as to gratify the friends of pure 
Christianity. It has nearly forty stu- 
dents, besides candidates for the minis- 
try, receiving instruction from five Pro- 
fessors; 1, in Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology; 2, in the Hebrew 
Language, Jewish Antiquities, and the 
Criticism and Interpretation of the Old 
Testament; 3, on the Criticism and Ip- 
terpretation of the New Testament; 4, 
in the German Language and Literature ; 
5, in the Composition aud Delivery of 
Sermons, and the Duties of the Pastoral 
office. 

The students come together every 
morning and evening for prayers; ouce 
a week for deliberative discussions ; and 
three times a week for preaching before 
the Professors, at one of which the dis- 
course is required to be extemporane- 
ous. 

Besides the privileges belonging pecu- 
liarly to the school, the members have 
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144 New Publications 
access to the library of the University, 
and to all the lectures of its Professors. 

The friends of this Institution will be 
pleased to learn that the Inanguration of 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jun., as Professor ot 
Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care, 
took place on the 15th of last month, 
and that he has entered upon the duties 
of his office.—/d. 





— Correspondence. 


NOTICE. 

Tae Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
Trustees will be held in Cross street 
Chapel-rooms, Manchester, on Thurs. 
day, the 24th day of February next, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

J. J. TAYLER, 
S. D. DARBISHIRE, 

Manchester, Jan, 22,1831. 


Secretaries, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Christ and Christianity. By W. J. 
Fox. 2 Vols. 

The Book of Common Prayer Reform- 
ed, according to the Plan of Dr. 8, 
Clarke. 

The Rise, Progress, and Present In- 
fluence of Wesleyan Methodism. 

Sermous. By James Parsons, York. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 


Divarication of the New Testament 
into Doctrine and History. By T, 
Wirgman. 


The True Nature of Christ’s Person 
and Atonement, in Reply to the Un- 
scriptural Views of Rev. E. Irving. By 
W. Urwick. 

Modern Fanaticism Unveiled. 12mo. 

Six Sermons on the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Rev. S. Lee, D.D.  8vo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stapleton’s Political Life of Mr. Can- 
ning. 3 Vols. #vo. 

Moore's Life of Lord Byron, 
Vol. UL, ; 


d4to. 


en ne ee 


A Popular Sketch of the History of 
Poland. By W. J. Thoms. 

The Life of Sir H. Davy. 
Paris. Ato. 

The Bereaved, Kenilworth, and other 
Poems. By Rev. E. Whitfield. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, with the First Principles of 
Analytic Geometry. By James ‘Thom- 
son, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 
in Belfast College. 4s. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, with an Appendix il- 
lustrative of the Theory of Curves. By 
James Thomson, LL. D., Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College. 9s. 


By Dr. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Rev. Mr. Griesfield has circulated 
a specimen of a projected Edition of a 
Greek Testament, to be copiously illus- 
trated from the Septuagint. 

Mr. Booth, the Author of ‘* The Ana- 
lytical Dictionary,” has a work in the 
Press on ‘* The Principles of English 
Composition.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


** As speedily as possible,’’ and we shall be very thankful. 


‘The remarks on the Chronology, &c., of the Gospel Narratives, will be resumed 


next month. 


ee 


J. is anticipated, if what he proposes be done at all. 


ee 


“* Dreams may come,” as Hamlet says. 


——- 


We regret that it is our wish to decline number four, but we cannot help it. 


S cenaiiiaatio’ 


©. P. Q. will be acceptable. 


Mr. leggin’s message to Theophilus 1. S. would be an advertisement, and its in- 
seition would subject us to certain unpleasant consequences, 


Phe communications of a ve 






: very valued correspondent have been again delayed bY 
being directed to MH aheorth, instead of ‘albrook, Buildings. 








